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THE PROJECT OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
LINGUISTIC ATLAS! 


pee erdapai atlases up to this time have had only one language 

as their subject. They have presented the multiformity of one 
uniform linguistic territory and have emphasized the centrifugal 
forces of one language. The new Mediterranean linguistic atlas, 
which as yet exists as a project only, is constructed according to an- 
other principle: it includes a great number of languages; it tries to 
present the uniformity in a multiform linguistic territory and to 
emphasize the centripetal forces in the languages spoken in its terri- 
tory. 

The right to consider the languages of the Mediterranean as a 
whole is of course founded on historical facts. A great and notable 
part of the history of mankind has taken place around the Mediter- 
ranean, which, by the cultural prominence of its people, was, until 
the time of Columbus, the most important, and in the later centuries 
one of the most important, centers of the Western cultural sphere. 
Greece, Rome, Byzantium, the Italian maritime republics, the 
Arabie world: these are only the most outstanding names from a 
checkered sequence of peoples, cultures, ages, and languages, the 
common denominator of which is the Mediterranean. The influence 
of this strange sea is not disjoining, but uniting; not differentiating, 
but harmonizing. It has created the Mediterranean geography, the 
Mediterranean history, the Mediterranean culture, and the Mediter- 
ranean species of man. Therefore, it is obvious that the Mediterran- 
ean language should also be submitted to extensive examination. 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, Ann 
Arbor, July, 1940. 
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The plan for this undertaking was originated by Deanovié (Za- 
greb),2 who succeeded in interesting a large number of European 
scientific societies and scholars in the project. The work is divided 
into two parts, a descriptive one, and a historical one: the descriptive 
part consists of the linguistic and cultural atlas of the Mediterra- 
nean, which, in the manner of linguistic atlases, maps the actual ex- 
pressions common to many Mediterranean languages; the historical 
part consists of the etymological dictionary of Mediterranean terms 
which interprets the word-material of the atlas according to histori- 
cal principles, with due regard to etymological questions, early docu- 
ments, distribution, and bibliography. 

With every atlas, the structure of the questionnaire is of great 
importance; but with the Mediterranean linguistic atlas it is vital. 
Linguistic conformities or differentiations can naturally be sought 
only where there are points of contact. Therefore, all the linguistic 
phenomena characteristic of any single language are eliminated from 
the Mediterranean linguistic atlas. It follows that questions of pho- 
netics and morphology are much less important than questions of 
vocabulary. And even in the vocabulary only those cultural fields 
which are common to all, or at least to most of the Mediterranean 
languages, must be kept in view. These pertain to the sea, nature, 
and cultural history. Most important of all is the sea. Language re- 
veals the unifying function of the Mediterranean Sea and shows the 
most elementary form of connection between the different peoples: 
that is, maritime traffic. The sailor is the most characteristic Medi- 
terranean type, and in his terminology the linguistic corresponden- 
ces reach their maximum. The Mediterranean territory is unified not 
only by the sea, but also by the natural condition of climate and 
geography; from this result many conformities in the fauna and 
flora. The third common point is history: where there are similar 
conditions of life, the close mutual relations explain numerous con- 
formities in views and customs. 

Thus, the following groups of subjects are provided for the atlas: 
1. The ship (types of ships, and the single parts of the ship); 2. 
Navigation (meteorology, manoeuvres) ; 3. Sea-trade (manners, meas- 
ures and weights); 4. Fishery (tools, fish); 5. Tradition (costumes, 
superstitions); 6. Fauna and flora (domestic animals, floriculture, 
horticulture, agriculture, popular medicine, cooking). Between 
eight hundred and one thousand maps are planned. 


? Mirko Deanovié, “Per un atlante e un dizionario etimologico delle voci 
mediterranee,” reprint from Vor Romanica III, fasc. 2 (1938). 
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The same points of view which have led to the arrangement of the 
questionnaire apply also to the second preliminary work of a linguis- 
tic atlas: the choice of the places of inquiry. These points naturally 
are distributed over all the Mediterranean countries and almost en- 
tirely on the coast. Nearly 80 points are projected: in the Pyrenean, 
the Apennine, and the Balkan Peninsulas, in Asia Minor, in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and in northern Africa. The plan comprises 
also the shores of the Black Sea, which is closely connected with the 
history of the Mediterranean, and the Red Sea, which is the inter- 
mediate stage of many Oriental expressions in the Mediterranean 
languages. The choice of the places of the inquiry must fulfill a series 
of requirements: it must show where centers of radiation or places of 
linguistic mediation have existed; it must render prominent old 
seaports of conservative linguistic character; it must take into ac- 
count places which for geographical or historical reasons have been 
of importance; it must point out old high-roads of commerce. 

Naturally, in this enterprise, the problem of the field-workers 
must be solved in a way radically different from that used in other 
linguistic atlases. No linguist is master of all the varieties of lan- 
guages represented on the maps,such as west Romanic, east Romanic, 
Slavic and Oriental languages, modern Greek, Albanian, and Mal- 
tese. Thus we are obliged to divide the task among specialists, in- 
vestigators who are thoroughly acquainted with the different fields. 
In this manner the disadvantages of lack of uniformity will be offset 
by training and knowledge. A number of well known philologists 
have offered to cooperate. 

The finished work should be worth the effort involved. It com- 
bines in a comprehensive way the methods and fields which (in ad- 
dition to studies concerning style) are characteristic of present day 
linguistics: linguistic geography, the colligation of political and lin- 
guistic history, the theory of relation between words and subjects, 
the theory of the substrata; it shows that the view of the etymologist 
must necessarily embrace large territories in order to perceive the 
position of each detail within the whole. The Mediterranean terri- 
tory, more than almost any other, can demonstrate language as a 
function of culture: giving and taking, influencing and being influ- 
enced, the countries of the Mediterranean stand in an uninterrupted 
relation to each other. The Mediterranean shows an unparalleled 
richness of cultural centers which follow one another in time and 
space and whose languages are expansive if the centers are vigorous 
and mature, and receptive if they are weak and faded. It will be 
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shown that many widely current words are at one place indigenous, 
and at another place are loan-words, a fact in which, precisely, is 
embodied the tendency to a uniform language. In the cases in which 
dialects and not languages have exerted an influence (as in the Greek 
islands), questions of colonization will be elucidated. The radii of 
loaned words will have to be compared with the expansive force of 
the loaning civilization. Many words will reveal where innovations 
of civilization have originated. Results concerning form may be 
expected as well: the adaptation of the loan-words into the morpho- 
logical system of a language will throw light on the phenomena of 
the blending of languages; and the borrowing, translation, or trans- 
formation of suffixes will serve to explain word-formation. Finally 
the hope exists, that, with a systematic examination of the dialects, 
word-relics will appear which may allow us to draw inferences con- 
cerning the earlier ethnological situation. 

It is not by chance that the project for such an undertaking comes 
at this present stage of philological development. This is true, not 
only from the standpoint of linguistic geography, and this today has 
become self-evident, but also from the standpoint of Mediterranean 
studies, which have made a great advance. Thus, after the first steps 
of Miklosich, Gustav Meyer, Schuchardt, and Kretschmer, these 
studies, especially those of the last years, have brought new points 
of view and new material. Among the most important authors are: 
for the theory of substrata, Menéndez Pidal, Millardet, Trombetti, 
Merlo, and Bertoldi; for Italian-French relations, Vidos; for Spain, 
Wagner, Steiger, and Coromines; for the Balkans, Sandfeld, Krahe, 
Skok, Tagliavini, Deanovié, and GAaldi; in the field of Greek-Italian 
relations, Rohlfs; the field of Italian-Greek relations is being worked 
only by my wife and myself. The scientific treatment of the prob- 
lems has come to such a point that, on the one hand, the undertaking 
of the Mediterranean linguistic atlas is sound enough to have a 
chance for success, and on the other, it is necessary to continue these 
studies. 

By the fall of 1939, the preparations had gone on well. A series of 
scientific societies had promised to cooperate: such were the Société 
de Linguistique de Paris, the Société de Linguistique Romane, and 
the Istituto di Filologia Romanza of the University of Rome; and 
scholars of many countries were willing to collaborate. Now, like 
many other things, this project, which is based symbolically on the 
peaceful collaboration of many nations, has been postponed sine die. 

Henry R. KAHANE 


University of Southern California 


























MARGUERITE DE NAVARRE AND DANTE 


— question of the ascendancy of Dante over the thought of 
Marguerite d’Angouléme has interested students of the French 
Renaissance, for this lady has been generally recognized as the lead- 
ing ttalianisant of her century. Several passages have been noted in 
her poetry which seem to be of Dantesque origin. But because the 
problem merits fuller attention than it has received to date,' and 
because the brief discussions of these passages appear to be as er- 
roneous as they are incomplete, a fuller examination is in order. 
Farinelli, Hauvette, Pellegrini, and Jourda affirm that Dante played 
a great part in the spiritual and literary formation of the Pearl of 
Princesses.? Others have adhered to this opinion,’? although merely 
repeating or translating the conclusions of these four scholars. The 
only dissenting note is struck by M. Auguste Renaudet in his short 
review of Jourda’s definitive life of Marguerite. For his part, he sus- 
pects the thesis first propounded by Farinelli to be ill-founded and 
ill-proved, and briefly suggests that the Queen could never have 
penetrated the thought and the lesson of the Commedia.‘ 

We know that Marguerite had access to three of Dante’s works, 


1 In the Revue des é:udes italiennes (avril—sept., 1936, p. 154) Giulio Bertoni 
indicates the need for further study of Marguerite’s Italianism. 

2 Farinelli, A., Dante e la Francia, I, 356: ‘‘Marguerite de Navarre aveva 
con magiche chiavi aperto il tempio in cui, solitario, non turbato da voci 
importune, Dante posava. Quand’ella usciva di vita, si chiuse il tempio, 
spariron le chiavi, e nessuno pid, per molti anni, le ha ritrovate.”’ 

Pellegrini, Carlo, La prima opera di Margherita di Navarra (Catania, 1920), 
p. 6: “Essa pid e meglio assai di Christine de Pisan aveva dimostrato di com- 
prendere e di sentire in tutta la sua grandezza il poema dantesco.’’ Professor 
Pellegrini has sent us his recension, Riflessi di cultura italiana nella prima 
opera di M. di N., which contains little new for our purposes. 

Hauvette, H., Etudes sur la Divine Comédie (1922), p. 165. (Cf. also his 
article in the Annales de l’université de Grenoble [1899], t. XI.) “ . . . la femme 
qui, dans son siécle, devait le mieux comprendre, lorsque, dans les derniéres 
années de sa vie, attristée par des chagrins et des deuils de toutes sortes, elle 
trouva dans la lecture du divin poéme une nourriture vraiment appropriée 
aux besoins de son coeur meurtri. Alors elle comprit toute la profondeur de 
la pensée de Dante.” 

Jourda, Pierre, Marguerite d’Angouléme (Paris, 1930), I, 371: “Par le 
coeur, comme par la pensée, elle devait se sentir tout proche de Dante.” 

In her Margherita di Navarra (Turin, 1908), p. 219, C. Garosci, for ex- 
ample, merely paraphrases Farinelli: ‘Dante . . . che quasi solo nel suo secolo 
Margherita comprese subendone l’influenza spirituale.” 

* Renaudet, A., Revue du seizitme siécle, t. XVIII, 1931, p. 272. 
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There was a “‘libvre de Dante” in her father’s library ;5 in addition to 
the Commedia, there was also a copy of the Canzoni at her next home, 
the chAteau of Blois;* Fontainebleau and Paris, where so many of her 
middle years were spent, had copies of the epic;’ there were also the 
MSS of Bergaigne and Minut.® Farinelli’s statement that the Con- 
vivio was unknown to France in her lifetime and therefore inacces- 
sible to the Queen is untrue; we have discovered the existence of a 
copy at Fontainebleau (see note 7). However, the mere presence of a 
volume need not imply a knowledge of its contents on the part of the 
Queen. Nor must the presence at court of the exegeses of Jacopo 
della Lana and Cristoforo Landino or of the commentaries of Luigi 
Alamanni lead us to conclude that she made use of them. 

Marguerite mentions Dante not three,’ but four times in her en- 
tire works.'° In order to establish those periods when she was sup- 
posedly engrossed in the Commedia, we shall attempt to record her 
mentions of Dante’s name in chronological order. In addition, we 


shall try to evaluate and interpret these passages. 
In 1534 Marguerite writes to King Francis I, her brother, a letter 
partially reproduced below," which no commentator seems disposed 


5 Sénémand, E., Bibliotheque de Charles d’Orléans, comte d’ Angouléme, au 
chateau de Cognac en 1496 (Paris, 1861), p. 27. 

* Omont, H., Anciens inventaires et catalogues de la Bibliotheque nationale 
(passim). 

7 Dorez, I, Dante, pp. 109 and 250; Jourda, op. cit., I, 372. Several texts of 
Dante that Marguerite might have used we have noted in a catalogue of the 
Bibliothéque nationale, Les manuscrits de Dante (Paris, Thorin, 1892) on 
pages 25, 46, 65, 155: p. 25: Le MS 72 peut étre identifié avec celui qui est 
ainsi décrit dans le catalogue de l’ancienne bibliothéque de Blois, de 1518: 
Dante, l’ Enfer, Purgatoire et Paradis, couvert de veloux tanné; p. 46: Italien, 
MS 534, Fontainebleau: L’Enfer, avec traduction italienne du commentaire 
latin de Graziolo de’ Bambaglioli; p. 65: Italien, MS 537, les gloses de Jacopo 
della Lana; p. 155: Italien, MS 1014 (ancien fonds 7768): Le Convivio de 
Dante, volume en parchemin. 138 feuillets. Ecriture de la fin du XV° siécle. 
Reliure en maroquin rouge, aux armes de France. The following note is 
appended: “Italien, le Banquet et Convivo de Dante florentin en prose a été 
tracé, au XVI° siécle, sur le verso au premier feuillet; ce volume figurait alors 
dans la collection de Fontainebleau.” 

8 Jourda, P., op. cit. I, 372. 

* As Jourda states, ibid. I, 371. 

'® These passages have not been collected by those very scholars who would 
make of Marguerite a student of Dante. 

! Reproaching herself for an “ennuy pris” while reflecting on the happier 
days of the past, she complains: 

O! que je voy d’erreur la teste ceindre 

A ce Dante qui nous vient icy peindre 

Son triste enfer et vieille passion 
D’ung ennuy pris. 
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to take seriously.” This first mention of Dante comes late. Margue- 
rite is in her forty-second year. Ten years have passed since the com- 
position of the Dialogue en forme de vision nocturne (see below). It is 
a bizarre idea of Dante that she presents in her letter. She sees in 
Dante a pitiful mortal possessed of libidinous passions which mature 
age should have checked, a Dante regretting days “qui ne se peuvent 
ratteindre’’—apparently an allusion to the nessun maggior dolore. 
This conception of the Florentine she repeats elsewhere. The letter 
provides two sidelights on her knowledge of Dante. First, Dante re- 
mains for the Queen the poet of the first canti of the Inferno. Second, 
she compares this Dante with herself. At the time of his vision, 
Dante was thirty-five years of age; she makes him forty, approxi- 
mately her own age. Furthermore, she identifies herself with him, as 
she does at the outset of several of her principal poems, and the 
letter becomes a document of paramount importance in the emo- 
tional life of the Queen.” Taken literally or not, this letter shows 
that Marguerite misinterpreted completely the serious motives for 
which Dante wrote the Commedia. 

The second allusion to Dante is found in the LVth tale of the 
Heptaméron, published posthumously in 1559 and composed most 
probably between 1540 and 1548. The text of the LX VIth tale refers 
to events occurring in 1548; the LVth tale may therefore have been 
written about this time, or shortly before. The mention of Dante is 
an incidental, detached paraphrase of the counsel ‘‘Non ragioniam 
di loro, ma guarda e passa,”’ which Hircan rightfully attributes to 
Dante’s Virgil. Marguerite borrows a phrase from the part of the 
Commedia that she knows; that is all. 

The third direct allusion is found in the Prisons (circa 1545), the 
tripartite poem which, with the exception of the Petit Oeuvre, is 
most akin to Dante. Toward the end of the second ‘‘book,”’ the Poet 
enumerates the three vices to which man is subjected. Admitting an 
inability to write au vray on the subject, he advises his mistress to 





A quarante ans vouloir encores faindre 

D’avoir le mal que |’age doit refraindre. 

Puis par despit courre 4 devocion 

Prenant tan pour ferme ficsion 

C’est une fin plus qu’ ensuivre A craindre 

D’ung ennuy pris. 

Nouvelles lettres de Marguerite d’ Angouléme (Paris, 1841), pp. 122-123. 
#2 Pellegrini, P., op. cit., p. 3; Farinelli, A., op. cit. I, 331. 
13 It is the source of Génin’s charge of incest between her and Francis I. 
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read Dante and the canon of Saint John, and of the three beasts 
symbolizing sins: 
C’est assavoir l’ourse, lyonne et louve"* 


and he adds: 

Je m’en tairay de peur d’estre reprins, 

Comme j’estoys lorsque je vous aprins 

Tout le discours de Dante et son histoire. 
Marguerite interprets these animals as figures of la chair, l’avarice, 
and l’orgueil de vie respectively. Although this interpretation is at 
variance with the glosses of Della Lana, it coincides exactly with the 
Dotia & leggiadra sposizione of Cristoforo Landino, published at 
Venice in 1536. For once the Dantean allegory is fully understood. 

The fourth mention, the verses reproduced by La Ferriére-Percy, 


allude once again to the Inferno: 


Douleur n’y a qu’au temps de la misére 
Se recorder de l’heureux et prospére, 
Comme autrefoys en Dante j’ay trouvé. 


This time she finds some truth in the ‘‘triste enfer et vieille passion.”’ 
But this borrowing of a tercet already become a commonplace indi- 
cates no ascendancy of thought or philosophy. 

What do these four mentions tell of Marguerite’s debt to the 
Commedia? From the letter of 1534 one concludes that she under- 
stood a human—allzumenschlich—Dante, a wayward sinner beset 
by allegorized sins, the principal of which was lust. The direct men- 
tion in the second book of the Prisons concerns this same sinful 
Dante. As for the Livre de dépenses and its translation of the nessun 
maggior dolore, one must remember that this passage of Dante was 
widely known in that century so extremely fond of adages.'® Hence 
the name of Dante, as well as the repetition of these phrases, loses 
much of its significance. It is quite possible that as much may be 
said for the guarda e passa of Hircan; furthermore, the three words 

4 Lefranc’s edition reads l’ourse for what is evidently lonze. Comte fails 


to make this rectification, but Farinelli and Hauvette are aware of the altera- 


tion. 
18 La Ferriére-Percy, H. de, Marguerite d’ Angouléme, étude sur ses derniéres 


années (Paris, Aubry, 1862). Reproduced also in the Félix Franck edition of 


the Marguerites (Paris, 1873), p. xix. 
‘6 Farinelli cites the example of a sixteenth-century prisoner who traced 


on the walls of his cell: 
Il n’a au monde plus grande destresse 
Du bon temps soy souvenir en la tristesse. 


In the Nouvelle revue d’Jtalie (Sept.—Oct., 1921), p. 290. 
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of Virgil’s counsel reappear in the Heptaméron as a detached frag- 
ment bearing no relation to their original context. In fact, these 
meagre allusions to a one-sided Alighieri serve only to destroy the 
thesis that Marguerite, alone in her century and her country, had 
understood that poet. 

In several of Marguerite’s principal poems there are possibilities 
of Dantesque inspiration. The Dialogue en forme de vision nocturne, 
the first work of the Queen, was composed when she was still Mme 
L. D. (Duchess of Alengon). In it she used terza rima, which only 
Lemaire des Belges before her had practised. Meeting her deceased 
niece Charlotte in a dream or vision, the duchess interrogates her on 
redemption, faith, and the manner in which “l’amour vous enyvre.”’ 
The dominating interest in this divine love and its overwhelming 
effects remind one distantly of the ecstasy and love of the last ter- 
cets of the Paradiso. Nevertheless, this is hardly a Dantesque vision 
as some would make it. Only two protagonists are involved. Mar- 
guerite admits that she cannot see Charlotte or hear her voice. As 
for the cosmography of Dante, the aunt pays no heed to it, even 
when treating the same topics.'? Interested in the controversies of 
Erasmus and Luther, Marguerite becomes embroiled in a discussion 
of free will, a problem clearly resolved in Dante. Although each had 
a Thomistic education in reference to grace, their points of view here 
are incompatible. The recurrent fusion of the Rien into the Tout is 
foreign to the vocabulary of the Commedia. Prayers, Mariolatry, 
ecclesiastical rites, all the impedimenta of Dante’s Catholicism are 
shaken off. If there is an occasional expression of a Dantesque turn 
among the 1293 verses of the Dialogue, these are rare;'* and the basic 
thought is Lutheran.'® 

17 Despite the Italian critics, 

Flevez doncques vostre esperit et au rang 

Des bienheureux me voirrez assise, 

Devant mon Dieu, dessus le dextre banc, 
harks back to Scripture as readily as to Dante. Compare also, Ronsard 
(Blanchemain edition), I, 245; V, 248. 

18 Even Pellegrini concludes by doubting whether one has a right to speak 
of a Dantesque imitation (op, cit., p. 17). But he, too, would carry the thesis 
beyond the limits of plausibility. Evidently reading congnue for incongnue, 
for example, he finds a parallel idea in ‘‘Dinanzi a me non fur cose create”’ 
and ‘Amour est dieu séant sur ciel et nue/Devant lequel n’y a chose incon- 
gnue.”’ 

1® The Protestantism of this and other poems is underlined by Lefrane, in 
the Bulletin de l’ Histoire du Protestantisme francais, XLVI, pp. 18-19. Also 


Moore, W. G., La réforme allemande et la littérature francaise (Strasbourg, 
1930), pp. 194-195. 
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It has been stated that Marguerite’s use of tercet rime here and 
elsewhere signifies that she chose the Commedia as a model. This 
form is found not in three, as MM. Comte and Jourda have writ- 
ten,?° but in four of her poems. Her disposition of the rimes is 
exact, but she differs from Dante in her manipulation of the terminal 
rimes. This manipulation she did not learn from the ultramontanes 
Fazio degli Uberti, Serafino, Feo Belcari, and others, for these poets 
respected and practised the rime pattern of their master. 

Just how does the Queen’s versification differ from that of Dante’s 
terza rima? One must begin with the Dialogue, published in 1533. 
Thirteen years had elapsed since the appearance of the Temple de 
Vénus and the first Cupidon et Atropos of Lemaire, the inaugurator 
of terza rima in France. Marguerite shows her originality by a system 
which permits her to close her poem without a supplementary verse. 
The last tercets xyz, yyz, yy2z, yy2 render unnecessary the final quat- 
rain indispensable to Florentine rimes. In the primitive text of the 
Navire™ one finds a defective series of rimes. Even with the textual 
revisions of M. Comte” one is again far from the final quatrain. Mar- 
guerite prefers to create a new order: ryz, yzy, zyz. Two occurrences 
of tercet rime in la Coche™ are perfectly regular, but the third exam- 
ple finishes: rzx, zyy, z. The last example, the Pater Noster, contains 
more than 500 continuous lines.*4 The disposition of final verses cor- 
responds somewhat to that of the Dialogue: wry, ryy, zyy, z.* 

Lemaire, like Serafino, had followed the orthodox pattern scru- 
pulously. Mellin de Saint-Gelays, with his Hecatomphile of 1534, seems 
to have come a year or two late to influence Marguerite. Since he was 
a court favorite, however, the Queen may have read his poems before 
their publication. Mellin, like Lemaire, follows carefully the rules 
set down by the Florentines, but breaks away from them in his Léger 
chapitre pour le luth.** There may be reason to believe that it was 
Saint-Gelays who taught Marguerite her unconventional manipula- 


tion of terza rima. 


20 For C. Comte’s discussion of the versification of the Queen, see the 
Revue de métrique et de versification, vol. I, no. 3. 

*1 The MS 24,298 of the Bibliothéque nationale. 

2 Comte, C., op. cit., pp. 124-125. 

23 Les Marguerites, 1V, 209-218; 231-234; 246-248. 

*4 Published by Parturier, E., Revue de la Renaissance, V, 180. The blanks 
on pages 182 and 183 of this text do not indicate a loss of verses, as an inspec- 
tion of the rime and sense will show. 

*5 An irregularity possibly explained by the later addition of some apoc- 
ryphal Catholic verses to a poem otherwise Protestant. 

26 Page 36 of the edition of 1574. 
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Can one agree with any conviction, then, that Marguerite learned 
her use of this versification from Dante? The reply is negative. One 
cannot establish that an Italian source”’ was any more probable than 
a French one; indeed, a French source seems more likely, despite the 
categorical affirmations of French and Italian scholars already men- 
tioned.”8 

Le petit oeuvre dévot et contemplatif, that important part of the 
Pater Noster faict en translation & dialogue®® deserves consideration 
because of the number of striking borrowings from the Inferno that 
it yields, although the tone remains Protestant, if not Lutheran. 
After paraphrasing the Pater Noster (as in Purgatorio X1), Mar- 
guerite begins the account of her Christian initiation. She finds her- 
self in the great desert of “‘folle accoustumance”’ and hears the voice 
of reason (‘‘considération’’), just as Dante encounters reason “‘in the 
great desert.’®° Her “jeune affection”’ had brought her, like Dante, 
to a “forét de peu de cognoissance.’”*! But the similar imagery is not 
maintained throughout the poem. Marguerite abandons the tableau 
of the Inferno and the allegory becomes a complaincte, laden with 
the commonplaces which have become the trade-marks of her 
thought; impatience with earthly life, hope for early death, desire for 
union with the Tout-Dieu. One may reasonably assume that she 
felt the influence of Dante in her opening pages, and that this influ- 
ence checked her “talent of effusion.’”’ But only in the introduction, 
for once the poem leaves the Dantesque framework, not even the 
restrictions of the tercet rime can keep Marguerite from her habitual 
cacoethes loquendi. After the entry of the Hoary Elder, reminiscences 
of the Comedy disappear.” 

Les Prisons is the poem which Lefranc claims to be the master 
work of the Queen, and which, according to Jourda,® is inspired by 
the Romance of the Rose and by Dante. It was from Dante, Jourda 
explains, that the Queen borrowed the idea of the slow and sure 


27 M. Renaudet tells us that his suggestion that it may have been Petrarch 
(loc. cit.) is purely conjectural. 

78 No other characteristic of form indicates a definite source. The usual 
“capitoli” or “‘chapitres” are lacking. The introduction of both couplet and 
tercet rime in the same poem Lemaire had practised. 

29 See note 24. 8° Inferno, I, 64. 

31 Jourda, P., op. cit. I, 374, cites several such similarities. 

32 Paradoxically, those who were most ready to read Dante into these 
religious poems (Farinelli, Hauvette, Pellegrini, Garosci, and even Renaudet) 
neglect this important text completely, although published in 1904, and de- 
spite the fact that it and the Prisons are the poems closest to Dante. 

3% Jourda, op. cit. I, 606; Farinelli, op. cit. 1, 350. 
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ascent of her prisoner toward the supreme good. Certain traits are 
undoubtedly common to this poem and the Inferno. Both are vi- 
sions; both describe the pilgrimage of an affranchised prisoner to- 
ward his God, the aid of an otherworldly cicerone, three tyrannical 
passions to overcome. But the essential differences are even more 
marked. These are not the prisons mentioned by Dante.* 

The first book, or prison, suggests the Commedia only in a passing 
reference to “le souvenir du mal passé.’ It is in the second book 
that the young poet describes his triumph over the three beasts of 
Dante. Rejoicing in the new liberty which the rupture of his bonds 
of love has accorded him, he meets the Amateur de Science, whom 
Lefranc accepts as Virgil, and others as Cato of the Purgatorio.** De- 
spite the allegations of these latter scholars, the physical appearance 
of Dante’s Cato of Utica’ has nothing in common with that of the 
Amateur de Science. Nor is there any indication that Marguerite had 
the Mantuan in mind, even though the functions of these spiritual 
counselors are similar, making Lefranc’s hypothesis the more plausi- 
ble. Among the lengthy recommendations of the old man* there is 
still another commentary on the nessun maggior dolore.*® It is possible 
that Marguerite thought of the Inferno while describing her prisons 
as “‘l’abisme infernalle of mon soleil n’apparoissoit.’”? And if, as 
Jourda says,*® her “immortelle tristesse’’ is a paraphrase of the 
eterno dolore, there is an even more direct translation further on: ‘‘ny 
de l’éternelle douleur.’’*t The second book of the Prisons closes with 
the direct mention of Dante listed above. 

When M. Doumic describes this poem as “‘litanies of a devout 
soul, ravished in the admiration of its God,’’” it is to the third book 





4 Inf. X, 59; Purg. I, 41; XXIII, 103. Hauvette, H., Etudes sur la Divine 
Comédie, p. 178; Farinelli, Dante e la Francia, I, 354; and later, Jourda, I, 574, 
have observed that the concentric circles of these three prisons are analogous 
to those not of the Inferno, but of the Paradiso. This reasoning is obscure to 
us. First, Marguerite’s last prison, with its pillars of books, is no more encom- 
passing than her prison of love. Secondly, the spirit of the Paradiso has noth- 
ing in common with the terrestrial prisons of the Queen. 

* Page 141. 

%* Lefranc, A., Dernitres poésies, p. lvi; Hauvette, Etudzs, p. 182; Garosci, 
Margherita di Navarra, p. 331. 

7 Purg. I, 37-39. 

38 If Jourda (op. cit., I, 568) believes after Farinelli that a couplet of this 
episode and one of la Navire are similar to the “inferma che non pud trovar 
posa”’ of Purg. VI, 110, it is hardly conclusive. Much closer to Marguerite is 
Ronsard’s use of this image (Blanchemain edition, IV, 309). 

3° Page 174. 4° Loc. cit., note 38. “1 Page 205. 

“ Doumic, R., Revue des deux mondes, t. 133, p. 944. 
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that he alludes particularly. If the Poet invites his mistress to soar 
with him toward the heights of wisdom (so that an analogy has been 
made here with the ascent of Dante and Beatrice in the Paradiso), 
there remain obvious objections. First, there is no such symmeteori- 
sis; the lady refuses to soar. Second, the idea that the self-betterment 
of the individual is an “elevation” is one of the paraphernalia of all 
moral theorising. Lastly, the internal evidence of this rise of the in- 
dividual’s Rien toward the Tout belies any such hypothesis. Al- 
though the God into whom Marguerite’s nothingness is to ‘‘meit’’ 
is trinitarian,* it is both a quasi-Platonic Idea and a Protestant, an- 
tilibertarian deity, and it is obvious that she is “concluding with 
Luther and not with Dante,” to quote M. Renaudet.“ One finds, 
then, in this poem of heroic proportions many incontestable evoca- 
tions of the Inferno, even if the tone is Protestant, but hardly so 
many as some critics claim.” To support their thesis that Marguerite 
borrowed heavily from Dante, scholars have had recourse prin- 
cipally to this poem which, thanks to the allegory of the three beasts, 
seemed the most fruitful of results. 

After an examination of the Prisons, la Navire offers few influences 
or analogies. The fact that this work is in tercet rime might promise 
some resemblance with the ideas of Dante, for the other passages in 
tercets, like the Dialogue and the Petit Oeuvre, have occasionally 
yielded them. Here the ship or vessel in question is the soul of the 
Queen troubled by the death of her brother, a ship ‘‘grounded far 
from the tranquil haven of faith and hope.” This is an image that 
Dante uses to describe the deviation of a Christian, although in no 
such way as to suggest it to the Queen. In this work, as in the 
Dialogue, a deceased relative returns in a dream to become, in Le- 
frane’s words, “auprés d’elle le défenseur des opinions qu’il (Fran- 
cois) persécutait de son vivant.’’ The Queen, once again in a desert 
comparable to the desert of the Inferno, receives information and 
consolation from her vision. Hauvette admits that it is mainly form 
that the Queen derives here from Dante, and adds that it is the met- 
rical form, the imagery, and the “allure générale” that will link 
these verses with the Commedia.*’ As for the metrical form, which is 

“ Page 293. 

“ Renaudet, A, Revue du seizieme siecle, 1931, p. 297. 

‘6 As, for example, Garosci, Margherita di Navarra, 331 and passim. 

“ Purg. VI, 77; XVII, 78. 

‘7 Hauvette, Etudes, pp. 173, 175; Farinelli, op. cit. I, 345-346: ““Giammai 


terzine scritte in lingua di Francia ritrassero il vigoroso spirito di Dante come 
quelle.”’ Jourda, op. cit. I, 567: ‘‘(on) peut écrire avec Farinelli que l’apparition 
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very defective in the manuscript, we have shown that her manipula- 
tion of ferza rima cannot be attributed to Dante. The words lack 
economy and the images lack precision, while the general ‘‘allure”’ 
is rather that of a Protestant document. 

The voice which comes to succour the wayward sinner is no longer 
the same evocation of Virgil which some found in the recital of the 
Queen’s conversion. Here no verse seems taken from Dante. Until 
the end the brother remains only an incorporeal voice. Even the emo- 
tional crises are of a different nature; Dante’s resulting from a spir- 
itual traviamento, and Marguerite’s from an excess of bereavement. 
Francis I appears here, not to point out the way to affranchisement 
of the will, as did Virgil, but simply to console. Gaston Paris said 
that one ought to entitle this MS the “Consolation of Francis First.” 
However, even if one were to conceive that this framework was 
vaguely inspired by the beginning of the Inferno, such a concessicn 
would coincide readily with one of the conclusions that these pages 
are shaping, 7.e., that Marguerite knew only the first few cantos of 
the Comedy. It seems hardly admissible, however, that the ascent 
of Francis toward the clouds recalls that of Dante and Beatrice 
in Paradiso I1.** 

There is a reference to the nessun maggior dolore in the lines on the 
cruelty of memory.*® Beyond this there are no echoes of Dante. The 
paradise of which Dante makes his report is a Protestant heaven. 
Moreover, the ethical problems and casuistry of mediaeval theology 
have little attraction for Marguerite. To her, these are ‘‘fascheulx 
debatz.”’ Briefly, this masterpiece in Florentine rime, whatever 
one may say of it, is further from the spirit of Dante than the 
Dialogue, the Petit Oeuvre, or the Prisons. 





de Francois I** 4 Marguerite dans la Navire rappelle celle de Virgile 4 Dante, 
et que l’ascension du Roi au ciel fait songer 4 celle de Béatrice et de |’ Alighieri 
au chant II du Paradis.” 

48 The departure of the brother (alone) occupies only a few brief lines, three 
of which Farinelli cites to support his argument. It is extremely specious 
reasoning, however, to accept the tercet: 

La nue blanche, ainsy que naige fine, 
Entre nous deux se mist et emporta 
Ceste ame au ciel toute claire et divine. 


as an imitation of Par. IT, 31-32: 
Pareva a me che nube ne coprisse 
Lucida, spessa, solida e polita. 


as an examination of the texts will readily show. 
9 Page 393. 
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Of the Queen’s other works, collected in the Marguerites®® or scat- 
tered through various journals, little remains to be said. After having 
edited the “Pater Noster” in the Revue de la Renaissance, Parturier 
adds several rondeaux attributable to the Queen. Two especially are 
of interest for the Dante scholar. The first is that printed by La Fer- 
riére-Percy (see note 24). Both refer to the Francesca episode, which 
apparently remained long in Marguerite’s memory. The second ex- 
ample that we have found is: 

Et lors j’auray pour douleur plus amére 


Me recorder au temps de la misére 
De l’heur passé de ma félicité.. . © 


The “‘Oraison de Nostre Seigneur Jésus-Christ”’ offers nothing for 
our particular investigation; nor is Dante reflected in the “ Miroir de 
l’Ame pécheresse.”’ As for the ““Triomphe de l’agneau,”’ the beautiful 
poem on redemption, to assert that the ascent of the lamb derives 
from that of Dante and Beatrice, as has been claimed, and not from 
Golgotha itself, is scholarship more wishful than wise. The ingenious 
punishments of the “‘thousand little hells’’ that Marguerite lists® are 
very different from the torments of the Inferno. Jourda suggests that 
“the idea of painting the glory of Christ (here) came to the Queen 
from a reading of the Commedia.’ And Farinelli, noting that the 
tone here is more lyrical than usual, attributes this to Dante.™ Yet 
all majestic or grave composition of Marguerite is not inspired by 
Dante. In fact, the tone of the ‘“Triomphe”’ is more evangelical than 
anything else. Jourda himself admits as notable sources the A poca- 
lypse, the epistles to the Ephesians and to the Romans. 

One fact remains in opposition to those who have assumed that 
the ascendancy of Dante over Marguerite’s thought was a considera- 
ble one. Marguerite, the Pearl of the Valois, approved of the Refor- 
mation. If the poor Queen was annoyed by the ‘‘fascheulx debatz”’ 
of the reformers as well as of the Roman fathers, she remains no less 


50 Les Marguerites de la Marguerite des Princesses, edited by F. Franck 
(Paris, 1873), 4 vols. 
5! A slightly different treatment of the nessun dolore is found in one of the 
sections of ‘la Coche’’ where tercet rime is used: 
Hélas, jugez en quel travail je suis! 
Je n’ay plus rien, sinon que la mémoire 
Du bien passé, qui entretient mon deuil. 


See, also, the Navire p. 393: ‘‘Au temple heureux de cruel souvenir.” 
8 Page 31. 83 Jourda, op. cit. I, 396. 
% Farinelli, op. cit. I, 338. 
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reformist herself.5> Wherever she treats of the cult of the saints, re- 
demption, grace, and the like, she is no longer an orthodox Catholic. 
Not only is she uninterested in the theological side of the Com- 
media; she is opposed to it as well. 

Nevertheless, the Commedia contains in addition to a theology, 
the story of an errant pilgrim making his way toward his God. When 
Marguerite thought of Dante she thought of the straying sinner of 
the first cantos of the Inferno, and seemed to enjoy identifying her- 
self with him each time that she found herself in a moral desert akin 
to his: thus, the first scenes of the Petit Oeuvre, the Dialogue en forme 
de vision nocturne, the Navire, and the second book of the Prisons. 
Each of these four poems shows the same recidivism. It is always the 
same moral crisis of the wayward pilgrim, the same subjection to 
vice from which she frees herself with a Dantesque effort of will. 
Then, once her poem gathers momentum under more personal inspi- 
ration, she forgets her master and returns to her own type of Prot- 
estant mysticism, characterized by a will to die—as insistent as her 
contemporary Saint Teresa’s muero porque no muero—the same con- 
viction of her own nothingness, the same effusions of love verse to 
the God-Spouse. If, in the Prisons, she returns to the inspired idea of 
the Commedia, the meeting with God and the fusion of her will with 
the Creator’s, this return shows that many roads lead to God, with- 
out always passing through Rome. The royal-road of the Queen gen- 
erally detours through Meaux. 

Preparing these conclusions, we have examined not only borrow- 
ings from the Commedia, but many verses which have a Dantesque 
turn. It is interesting to group the possible parallels of verses and 
passages according to their disposition into the first, second, or third 
books of the Commedia, basing the statistics on our own and others’ 


investigations. 


Inferno Purgatorio Paradiso 
Specific borrowings: 21 0 0 
Possible borrowings: 12 5 8 


All incontrovertible borrowings, then, are from the first book of the 
Commedia, with apparently none from the Convivio or the Rime. 
Furthermore, of the plagiarisms from the Inferno, all are from the 
first five cantos. Even the majority of the verses with Dantesque 
imagery or phraseology are from these first cantos. One understands, 


56 Lefranc, A., B.S.H.P.F. (see note 19, above) concludes that “‘ces oeuvres 
sont inspirées d’un bout Al’autre par le plus pur esprit protestant.”’ 
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then, why Dante remained for Marguerite ‘‘celuy qui nous vient icy 
peindre son triste enfer.’’ Nowhere in the poetic works of the Queen 
have we found a verse that is incontestably a plagiarism from the 
Purgatorio or the Paradiso. Sometimes an image has seemed to de- 
rive from these two books, e.g., “‘gratter la rogne,”’ ‘“‘navire assablée,”’ 
“citoyenne serez de ma cité’’; but in no case are the two contexts 
similar. 

From the preceding paragraphs one may understand why Mar- 
guerite’s borrowings were restricted to the first cantos of the Inferno. 
As we have seen, the Queen was interested in the personal character 
of the poem, and it is in the Jnferno’s exordium that the ethos of its 
author is most succinctly depicted. Dante is here a mortal, triste and 
ennuyé, halfway along life’s highroad. In fact, all of the direct men- 
tions of Dante’s name in Marguerite’s works are inspired by these 
five cantos. If the Lover of the Prisons counsels the reading of ‘‘tout 
le discours de Dante,” he does not appear to have persevered to such 
an extent himself. It would seem that the verse at the close of Canto 
V: “quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo avante’’ exercised such power 
of suggestion upon the Queen that at this point she laid down the 
Commedia for good. 

Another reason for the multiplicity of references to the proemial 
part of the Inferno is Marguerite’s repetition of certain favorite 
verses which occur in this part. The nessun maggior dolore is the most 
remarkable example. Another possible explanation is that the open- 
ing of the Inferno contains more graphic and polychromatic passages 
in close succession than the rest of the epic. Later, when the human 
and the awesome qualities of the poem are subordinated to discus- 
sions of a philosophical or theological nature, Marguerite will cry, as 
usual, “fascheulx debatz.’’ Add to this a distaste for scholastic dia- 
lectic and casuistry, which her mysticism forbade her, even if that of 
Dante suffered it, as well as an ignorance of the real thought and pur- 
poses of the Italian poet. If she started out to read the Commedia 
with an exegesis, as the allegory of the three beasts indicates, she 
soon wearied of this method of study. By the circumstantial evidence 
of her poetic works, one may conclude that Marguerite knew only 
the protasis of the Inferno and perhaps the mystical crisis which ter- 
minates the Paradiso. Like a good Lutheran, she ignores purgatory 
completely. 

During her entire life, Marguerite was subject to visions. It was in 
a vision that she learned of the death of her brother. As the master- 
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piece of Dante was an intuitive vision,® it is admissible that it con- 
tributed toward her taste for and technic of visions. Thus, while ap- 
proaching one of her ecstatic perceptions, she seems to start along 
Dantean paths, using this poet as cicerone. But if the mystiques of 
these two poets are based on vision, intuition, and contemplation, 
they present different characteristics, Dante awaiting the assimila- 
tion of his will with that of the impersonal High Maker, Marguerite 
longing for a fusion of her Rien with that Tout which she calls her 
“spouse, lover, father, brother, and son.”’ This is a ianguage which 
Dante never permitted himself in the Commedia,*’ just as he took 
care to avoid the pantheistic images of preceding centuries. 

What Marguerite might best have learned from the master work 
of the Trecento she failed to learn: the clear, simple, well-developed 
style which Dante bequeathed to the Italians, just as her contem- 
porary Calvin left his to the French. The different characters of the 
two poets, one cerebral and one exclusively pathic, so to speak, ex- 
plain the divergence of their styles. If Marguerite at rare moments 
attains a Dantesque clarity and simplicity, her style remains essen- 
tially (the euphemism is Tilley’s ) prolix. As Lanson said of Jean de 
Meun, ‘“‘Parentheses of 500 verses cost the author nothing.” 

A noteworthy fact is suggested by the Dialogue, the Petit Oeuvre, 
the Prisons, and the Navire; in these the Queen employs the device 
of substituting herself for Dante, giving herself the réle of sinner in 
the desert or the forest. It is precisely here that the form of the poet- 
ry most closely recalls Dante. In the Prisons, while thinking of the 
inferno of Dante, she identifies herself with Dante, her alter ego; 
hence it is natural for her to versify in tercets. Even the brief passage 
in tercet rime of the Coche contains a Dantesque remembrance. 
When the Queen is thinking of Dante, she reveals it in her manner 
of writing; thus, one is entitled to conclude that she thought of 
Dante rarely. And upon those rare occasions when she did, it was 
hardly a Dante Alighieri that Professor Zingarelli would have recog- 
nized. 

RosBert J. CLEMENTS 


Harvard University 


5% Par. XX XIII, 62. 
57 Purely conventional are Par. X, 141-142; Inf. XXIV, 5. 

















MISUNDERSTOOD NEAPOLITAN EXPRES- 
SIONS IN PULCI’S MORGANTE 


WHEN the student of Pulci’s Morgante reads the verse: 


Crai e poscrai, o poscrilla e posquacchera,' 


he probably looks for a clarifying note to enable him to understand 
these strange expressions which, with the possible exception of 
“‘Crai,”’ he will not be able to find in the ordinary vocabularies of the 
Italian language. If he is fortunate and finds the note, most likely it 
will explain that ‘Crai e poscrai’’ mean ‘‘doman e doman l’altro,’” 
or ‘“‘Domani e posdimani.’* Of course, with a little knowledge of 
Latin, the student might have guessed crai from cras, and poscrai 
from post cras. Since the note is silent on “poscrilla e posquacchera,”’ 
the meaning of which the student, with the aid of Latin alone, could 
never ascertain, he will probably consult all of the Morgante editions 
available. But the bulk of these, especially in the case of the older 
ones, will shed no additional light, the last two expressions of the 
verse being ignored. 

The few editions which, like Fatini’s, do take “poscrilla e pos- 
quacchera”’ into consideration will probably have a statement to the 
effect that these words have no meaning whatsoever: ‘‘postcrigno‘ 
e posquacchera, parole scherzose senza senso,’”® thus accusing Pulci 
of coining poscrilla (postcrigno) and posquacchera. 

If he checks up on Fatini, by consulting a few of the greater vo- 
cabularies and dictionaries, he will find that Tommaseo and Bellini 
assert that poscrilla is a ‘“‘voce usata per celia dal Pulci nel seguente 
verso del Morgante. Crai, e poscrai, e poscrilli [sic], e posquacchera. 
Dove intese di fare un’alliterazione giocosa e non altro.’ Under 
posquacchera, the same lexicographers merely state: ‘“‘voce usata per 
celia dal Pulci.’’ It is obvious that the statement of some editor has 
been taken without further investigation. Petrocchi does the identi- 


1 Jl Morgante Maggiore di L. Pulci, ed. Camerini, Sermoli, et al., Milano, 
1878, Canto X XVII: 55; in other editions e for o. 

2 Ibidem, note to Canto XXVII: 55; also Morg., ed. Pietro Sermonelli, 
Firenze, 1855, note. 

* Morg., ed. Natale Addamiano, Roma, 1926, note. 

‘Some editions render poscrigno or postcrigno for poscrilla. 

® Morg., Torino, 1927, note. 

* N. Tommaseo e B. Bellini, Dizionario della lingua italiana, 4th ed., 
Torino, 1924. 
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cal thing under posqudcchera, to which the student has been referred 
from both poscrai and poscrilli: “voce giocosa del Pulci. . . . ’’7 Even 
the more modern Alfred Hoare follows the lead of the commentators 
who insist that Pulci coined the words poscrilla and posquacchera; in 
fact, he goes further, and credits the poet also with coining poscrai: 
“Poseréi, with variants Poscrilli, Posquacchera, coined by Pulei (L. 
postcras) ; the day after tomorrow.’’® At least it could be taken with 
that meaning. 

Most of the dictionaries of Italian dialects dealing with the regions 
of Campania, Basilicata, Puglie, and Abbruzzi, where crai and pos- 
crai still survive, absolutely ignore the words poscrilla and posquac- 
chera. The late professor De Salvio, in his Studies in the Dialect of the 
Basilicata, mentions only craie.® 

When Pulci’s verse came under my observation, I recognized it 
immediately as a series of expressions, used in certain Italian dia- 
lects, to indicate the four consecutive days beginning with tomorrow. 
Having been born in the Basilicata region,'® and, after my seventh 
year, having lived for a considerable time in Canada among people 
who spoke the dialect, I had occasion to hear those expressions more 
than once. I knew they were not invented by the plebeian poet. I set 
about to prove the existence of such words by consulting vocabular- 
ies, dictionaries, and editions of J1 Morgante. But the lexicographers 
either ignored poscrilla and posquacchera, or, following some of the 
editors of the poem, attributed them to Pulci’s inventive genius. The 
nearest approach to an explanation was the surmise that the verse 
referred to a series of days. Bianchi asserts that the verse is made up 
of ‘‘Voci del dialetto napoletano, che significano il domani e i tre 
giorni seguenti’’:"' Volpi states, hesitatingly over the last expression, 
that “Son quattro voci napoletane per indicare il domani e tre giorni 
dopo. L’ultima pare alterata per ischerzo.’’? Twenty-three years 
later the same Volpi is no longer hesitant over Pulci’s alteration of 
posquacchera: ‘‘Crai, per Domani, Postcrai per Dopo domani e Post- 
crigno per il terzo giorno dopo domani, sono voci proprie di alcuni 


7P. Petrocchi, Névo dizionario universale della lingua italiana, Milano, 
1924, also the 1906 ed. 

8 Alfred Hoare, An Italian Dictionary, Cambridge, 1925. 

* Alfonso de Salvio, “Studies in the Dialect of the Basilicata,’ in PMLA, 
vol, XXX, p. 788 ff. 

1° The region has been renamed Lucania, as in Roman times. 

1 Morg., ed. E. Bianchi, Firenze, 1930, note. 

13 Morg., ed. Guglielmo Volpi, Firenzi, 1904, note. 
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dialetti dell’Italia centrale e merid. L’ultima é una voce foggiata per 
scherzo.””3 

Knowing that the words exist in the spoken dialects of the meri- 
dionalt, I set about to inquire from the few Italians I chanced to meet 
on the street or in a store, total strangers whose heredity I imagined 
from hearing their speech. Most of them appeared to be embarrassed 
when they admitted knowing craz as the equivalent of domani. They 
seemed to believe that this knowledge automatically branded them 
as rustic, uncouth or illiterate. At my assurances that cras was used 
by the Romans, they generally grew more willing to tell the rest of 
the series. Thus from the province of Bari came “Cre, pescré, pes- 
erfid,”’ or ““Cra’, pescr&’, pescrid, pescrtim,”’ or “‘Crei, piseréi, piserfd, 
piscr6é,”’ or “Crai, pescréi, peserfd, pescréfl.”” From the province of 
Foggia came ‘‘Crai, pescrai, peserittl, pescréttl.”” From the province 
of Avellino there was ‘‘Cr4ie, piscraie, piserfd, piscrétt.”’ And from 
the province of Potenza, an additional fifth word in the series: “Crai, 
piscrAi, piscrilli, piscrifilo, e martfilo.”’ (The spelling is of those con- 
sulted or mine. ) 

Since this information lacked authoritative bibliographical data, 
I felt it should not be published until there was at least one item of 
formal support. At last the authority was found in an old Neapolitan 
vocabulary: ‘“Pescraje, Pescrigno, Pescruozzo. Significano doman 
l’altro, il giorno che segue al doman I’altro, e l’altro susseguente; 
ma siffatte voci non si adoperano separatamente nel discorso, né si 
potrebbe dire: cz vedremo pescrigno per dir che ct vedremo tra tre giornt. 
Si adoperano soltanto in fila per indicare la serie di essi giorni. 
Cince. Cant. IX, St. 47. 

A ca md, a ca pd, ca oje, ca craje. 

Ca pescraje, ca pescrigno, ca pescruozzo.’’™ 
This is very true as regards pescrigno and pescruozzo or their variants: 
in my experience they have always been used in a series such as the 
example given, but it is not true of crai and perscrdi; I have heard 
each used independently of the others. 

Pulci, then, did not coin poscrilla and posquacchera. He must have 
heard them used in the series when he was running errands for his 
friend and protector, Lorenzo de’ Medici, in the Kingdom of Naples. 
Pulci’s biographer and critic, Carlo Pellegrini, finds him at the be- 

18 Guglielmo Volpi, Luigi Pulci (Morgante)—Stanze scelte collegate, Firenze, 
1927, note. 


4 Vocabulario delle parole del dialetto napoletano che piu si scostano dal 
dialetto toscano, Accademici Filopatridi, tomo II, Napoli, 1789. 
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ginning of the year 1471 ‘“‘a Napoli, presso il re. Qui pare che si 9¢c- 
cupasse del desiderato intervento del Magnifico nella spedizione con- 
tro i Turchi, e altri negozi’: A little later he finds him in Milan 
“dove si bizzarri a scrivere sonnetti satirici contro i milanesi come 
gia aveva fatto a Napoli per i napoletani.’’!® 

It was natural for Pulci, whose humor sometimes descends to buf- 
foonery, to see the possibilities in such a series of words. It was nat- 
ural for the poet, whose inspiration for his great work was ‘‘materia 
di origine schiettamente popolare,’’'’ to wish to give it greater popu- 
lar flavor by the insertion of effective yet not very common popular 
expressions. 

The evident discrepancy in the spelling, the sound, and the ending 
of the equivalents of poscrilla and posquacchera, as given above, is 
characteristic of the infinite variety of non-written dialects. Words 
of the same dialect are pronounced differently in the various villages 
and towns of the same region. I still remember how the people of a 
tiny village would amuse themselves at the speech or the words used 
by the inhabitants of the town four miles away. This difference 
should explain Pulci’s use of posquacchera, whereas all my examples 
have been pescrim, piscré, pescréfl, pescrétt, piscrottl, and piscrifilo. 
I have given the words as remembered by immigrants in the United 
States today; it must be considered that Pulci remembered what he 
had heard in the Kingdom of Naples of four hundred and fifty years 
ago. Undoubtedly there have been slight alterations in these dialects 
through the years: these dialects are mainly spoken. It is possible, 
too, that he altered the ending for the sake of the rhyme. 

in conclusion, the series used by Pulci is still alive; it has the same 
number of expressions; three out of four words are almost identical 
in sound; therefore poscrilla (poscrigno) could not have been coined 
by Pulci. Posquacchera, which is the longest word of the series, would 
naturally be the victim of oral corruption; but it has its equivalents 
in the dialects which have the other three expressions. It is more than 
possible and probable that a thorough investigation in the regions of 
the old Kingdom of Naples will bring to light dialect words very 
similar to the posquacchera used by the Florentine poet.'® 

Donato INTERNOSCIA 

University of Akron 


1 Carlo Pellegrini, La vita e le opere di Luigi Pulci, Livorno, 1914, p. 6. 

16 Tbidem, p. 7. 17 Morg., ed. Giuseppe Fatini, Torino, 1927, p. xii. 

18 Readers acquainted with the dialects of Southern Italy are urged to 
send to the writer any further elucidation. 








EDIZIONI E TRADUZIONI DELLA 
MANDRAGOLA 


I "ELENCO delle edizioni italiane e traduzioni della Mandragola 
4 che la rivista Italica ha accettato di pubblicare, fa parte di una 
completa bibliografia della commedia machiavelliana da me prepa- 
rata nel corso di un mio studio sulla storia della critica di questo 
molto apprezzato e molto discusso lavoro poetico del Segretario 
Fiorentino. 

Giusti motivi di brevita e spiegabili necessita editoriali hanno con- 
sigliato la mutilazione; tuttavia, anche se di scorcio, la pubblicazione 
di questi soli due elenchi bibliografici consente allo studioso una prima 
localizzazione nello spazio e nel tempo dell’interesse suscitato dalla 
Mandragola. 

Siamo avezzi ai nostri giorni a vedere quanto stretta sia la rela- 
zione tra la divulgazione popolare di un’opera e |’interessamento ad 
essa dedicato dai critici. Nel caso della Mandragola, abbiamo una 
netta distinzione cronologica tra le due fasi del successo. La vivida e 
realistica pittura dei tipi e dell’ambiente é quella che in una prima 
fase stabilisce il contatto tra scena e pubblico e determina la popo- 
larita della commedia. A questa ondata di popolarita sono da attri- 
buirsi le prime edizioni della Mandragola (fino al 1531) le quali, dob- 
biamo pensare, rispondono non al bisogno dei capocomici di avere in 
mano un copione stampato della commedia da dare alle scene (ché 
tale bisogno non esiste ancor oggi), bensi al desiderio del pubblico di 
venire a conoscenza di un lavoro teatrale di cui é nota la fama e che 
ragioni di indole religiosa contribuiscono ad allontanare sempre pid 
dalle scene. 

Quanto ai letterati contemporanei o di poco distanti dal Machia- 
velli, ancora immersi nelle loro pedanti discussioni di forma, essi 
poco 0 affatto si accorgono di questo contributo che il Machiavelli 
ha dato all’arte. Nel seicento la critica passa quasi silenziosa sulla 
Mandragola, ma questa continua a vivere attraverso le nuove edi- 
zioni e le ristampe e da luogo nel secolo successivo ad un inizio di at- 
tenzione !ctteraria che fiorisce nell’ottocento. Nel secolo dicianno- 
vesimo, infatti, questa commedia che, gid staccata dal suo tempo e 
dal suo ambiente, conserva tutta la freschezza dei suoi caratteri 
rivela, appunto per questo, la sua forza artistica e quel “singolare 
suo tono di poesia” del quale parla Benedetto Croce.' Si ha cosi un 


1 B. Croce, Poesia popolare e poesia d’arte. Bari, Laterza, 1933, p. 247. 
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crescendo di interessamento della critica. Questa anch’essa evolve e, 
mano mano abbandonando correlazioni e raffronti, si concentra, nel 
novecento e specialmente negli anni a noi vicini, sull’esame estetico. 
A tale esame dobbiamo i recentissimi sforzi di portare nuovamente la 
Mandragola sulle scene e non é quindi ragione di meraviglia alcuna se 
l’ultima rappresentazione di essa a Londra (Mercury Theatre, 19 
dicembre 1939) si sia svolta tra scenari ed ambienti affatto modernis- 
tici. 
F-D. CoLIMoRE 
Washington, D. C. 


EDIZIONI 


—— Prima edizione, sine loco et anno.? 

—— Seconda edizione (manca la prima pagina), sine loco et anno. 

—  Terza edizione, Mandragola, sine loco et anno. 

— Quarta edizione, Comedia Facetissima intitulata Mandragola, Cesena, 
Hieronymo Soncino, sine anno. 

1531 Quinta edizione, Vinegia, Nicolo d’Aristotile detto Zoppino. 

1533 Sesta edizione, Mandragola, Comedia facetissima di Lucretia e Calli- 
maco... M.D. XXXIII. 

1537 Settima edizione, Mandragola, Comedia facetissima di Lucretia e 
Callimaco ... M.C. XX XVII, Vinegia, Francesco Bindoni & Mapheo 
Pasini. 

1550 Ottava edizione, Mandragola, Comedia di Nicolo Machiavelli Fioren- 
tino, in Fiorenza, MDL, Bernardo Giunti. 

1554 Nona edizione, Delle Comedie Elette Nuovamente Raccolte insieme 
con le correttioni & annotationi di Girolamo Ruscelli, Libro Primo 
... Venetia, Plinio Pietrasanta. 

1556 Decima edizione, Mandragola, Comedia Facetissima di Nicold 
Machiavelli, Fiorentino, nuovamente corretta, & ristampata in 
Fiorenza, MDLVI, Giunti. 

1584— Opere complete del M. (In cinque volumi. Nel V volume incluse la 

88 Clizia, scritti minori e la Mandragola, ricopiata dalla ed. Giuntiana 
del 1550.) 

1587 La Mandragola. Venezia (senza stampatore). 

1588 L’Asino d’oro di N.M., con tutte le altre sue operette (Decennale 
compendio delle cose fatte in X anni in Italia, Mandragola, Clitia). 
Roma. 

1588 La Mandragola. Roma. 


19 Tutte le opere di N.M. (Testina) senza luogo né editore. 


29 Ristampa della Testina. (veda A. Gerber sopraccitato). 
1645 Ristampa della Testina. 
1645 Ristampa della Testina. 


? La indicazione sopra riportata circa la sequenza delle prime dieci edizioni 
si ricava dallo studio di A. Gerber: Niccolé Machiavelli, Die Handschriften, 
Ausgaben und Uebersetzungen seiner Werke im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Gotha, 
1912, pp. 70 sgg., al quale si rimanda il lettore. 
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Ristampa della Testina. 

Altra edizione Testina, basata sulla precedente. (Non porta luogo di 
stampa né editore. Il 1V volume contiene la Mandragola.) 

Due commedie (La Mandragola e la Clizia) e una novella del Segre- 
tario Fiorentino. Utrecht. 

Opere inedite in prosa e in verso di N. M. Amsterdam. 

Commedie, terzine ed altre opere edite ed inedite di N.M. Cosmopoli. 
Tutte le opere di N.M. con una prefazione di Giuseppe Baretti. Londra. 
(Il vol. III contiene la Mandragola.) 

Teatro italiano antico. Londra, Livorno, T. Masi. (Il Vol. III contiene 
la Mandragola.) 

Opere di N.M. Filadelfia, Livorno, Stamperia Provincie Unite, 1796- 
97. (Il Vol. III contiene la Mandragola.) 

Opere di N.M. con elogio di N.M. scritto dal Cav. Gio. Batzista 
Baldelli. Milano. 

Opere di N.M. elogio etc. ... Milano. (Il Vol. III contiene la Man- 
dragola. ) 

Opere di N.M. Milano. (Il Vol. V contiene la Mandragola.) 

Opere complete di N.M. Milano. 


Opere di N.M. Milano, G. Silvestri. 

Teatro classico antico e moderno. Lipsia. 

Opere complete di N.M. nell’ Antologia del Vieusseux. (Vol.xlvi —xlvii 
della collezione, fasc. aprile e giugno, 1832). 

Opere di N.M. Firenze, Borghi e Comp. 

Opere complete di N.M. Brusselles, Tip. della Societa Belgica. 
Opere di N.M. Firenze, A. Parenti. 

Opere complete di N.M. Milano, Oliva. 

Opere di N.M. Parigi, Baudry. 

Opere minori di N.M. a cura di F. L. Polidori. Firenze, Le Monnier. 
Opere complete. Milano, Borroni. 

Le Commedie di N.M. con prefazione di F. Perfetti. Firenze, Barbera, 
1860, 1863, 1864. 

Opere complete di N.M. Milano, Sanvito. 

Opere complete di N.M. Palermo, Pedone-Lauriel. 

Opere complete di N.M. con molte correzioni e giunte... cenno 
biografico e critico. Napoli. 

Le commedie di N.M. Roma, Perino. 

Anon. Le commedie di N.M. Roma. 

Mandragola. Clizia. Commedie di N.M., acura di Mario Foresi. Firenze, 
Salani. 

Commedie. La Mandragola, La Clizia. Roma, E. Perino, 1887, 1889. 
La Mandragola: commedia. Palermo. 

Mandragola ... Jarro. Firenze, Pei tipi dell’arte della stampa. 

La Mandragola. Giacomo Ulrich. Lipsia, Libreria Renger. 

Le commedie di N.M. a cura di D. Bicchi. Milano, Sonzogno, 1902, 
1910. 

Mandragola . . . Leipzig. 

La Mandragola, commedia. Firenze, Merbini. 

La Mandragola, la Clizia, commedie, a cura di M. Foresi. Firenze, A. 
Salani. 

La Mandragola, a cura di S. Debenedetti. Strasburgo, Heitz. 

La Mandragola di N.M. a cura di A. Castaldi. Roma, Garroni. 

La Mandragola, commedia. Milano, Istituto edit. ital. 
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La Mandragola, La Clizia, Belfagor, a cura di V. Osimo. Roma, 
Formiggini, 1920, 1927. 

Belfagor, Arcidiavolo; la Mandragola, Vita di Castruccio. Milano, 
Facchi. 

Erotica (La Mandragola, la Clizia, novella del demonio che prese 
moglie)...a cura di Gerolamo Lazzeri. Milano, Corbaccio. 
Mandragola. Milano, Soc. Notari. 

Tutte le opere storiche e lett. di N.M. a cura di G. Mazzoni e M. 
Casella. Firenze, Barbera. 

La Mandragola et altre cose piacevolissime. Reggio Emilia, Ferra- 
boschi. 

La Mandragola ed altri scritti letterari con introd. di Gianni Garvasoni. 
Milano, Signorelli. 

N.M. Dell’arte della guerra, le commedie e le poesie, a cura di Enrico 
Bianchi. Firenze, Salani. 

N.M. Le commedie, a cura di D. Guerri. Torino, Utet. 


TRADUZIONI 
TEDESCO 


Brenning: Der Mann ohne Kinder. Erlangen. 
Anon. Der Mann ohne Kinder, ein Lustspiel in Jamben, 


Ziegler, J. Simmtliche Werke von N. M. Karlsruhe. 

Mundt. Theodor. Die Mandragola oder Komédie und Kirche. Berlin. 
Stern. Mandragola, Komédie in fiinf Aufziigen von N. M. Leipzig. 
Anon. Mandragola.. . Leipzig. 

Pilger. Mandragola (trad. tedesca inedita della Mandragola presentata 
a Berlino, 1898). 

Ulrich, G. Historische Quellenschriften zum Studium der Anthropo- 
phyteia (contiene la Mandragola). Leipzig. 

Heyse, Paul. Drei italienische Lustspiele aus der Zeit der Renaissance. 
(Die Cassaria, die Aridosia, Mandragola). Jena. 

Baur, N. Gesammelte Schriften von N. M. (Mandragola nel Vol. V). 
Miinchen. 

Seliger, Paul. Mandragola; Komédie in fiinf Aufziigen aus dem italien- 
ischen iibersetzt und eingeleitet von P. S. 2 aufl. Leipzig, senza data. 


FRANCESE 


Sieur de Briencour. Les oeuvres de Machiavel, nouvellement traduites 
d’italien en francois . . . Rouen et Paris. 

Avenel. La Mandragore. 1799. 

Rousseau, J. B. Oeuvres de J. B. Rousseau. (Vol. 4 contiene la Man- 
dragola.) Paris, 1820, 1865. 

Periés, J. V. Oeuvres complétes de Machiavel, traduites par J. V. 
Periés. (Vol, X contiene la Mandragola.) Paris. 

Thédtre Italien. La Mandragore (La Mandragola) comédie en 5 actes 
... Paris. 

Buchon, J. A. C. Oeuvres complétes de N. M. avec notice biographique 
par J. A. C. Buchon. Paris. (Vol. II contiene la Mandragola.) 
Bonneau, Alcide. La Mandragore, comédie de Machiavel, traduction 
nouvelle et littérale par A. B. Paris. 
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INGLESE 


Garman, Douglas. N. Machiavelli: Comedies, translated by D.G. 
with decorations by Alan Odle. New York, McKee. 

Young, Stark. Mandragola by N.M., translated by S.Y. New York, 
Macaulay. 


UNGHERESE 
Honti, R. Mandragola. A maszlagr6l valé vidém szinjéték vagyis 


Mandragora. Gyoma. (Una commedia allegra intorno alla Mandra- 
gola.) 


RUSSO 


Rakinta, V. N. Mandragola. Komedija v 5 dejstviakh. Perevod s 
italianskogo V. N. Rakinta. Stikhi v perevode Raisy Bloch. Vstupitel- 
naja statia Ia(kova) N(ojevicha) Blocha. Berlin, Petropolis. (Man- 
dragola. Commedia in cinque atti. Traduzione dall’italiano di V. N. 
Rakinta. Versi tradotti da Raisa Bloch. Introduzione di Iakov Noje- 
vich Bloch. Berlin, Petropolis.) 


SVEDESE 


Lichtemberg, A. Mandragola (Trolldrycken), lustspel i fem akter af 
N. Machiavelli éfvers fran italienskan med féretal och noter. Upsala, 
Wicksell, 1883. (Mandragola, la pozione stregata, commedia in cinque 
atti di N. Machiavelli dall’italiano con prefazione e note. Upsala, 
Wicksell. ) 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN 
STUDIES IN AMERICA 


Compiled by J. G. Fuctitia, Northwestern University 


RECENT BOOKS 


Bergin, T. G. Luciano Zuccoli, ritratto umbertino. Roma, Societa Edi- 
trice del Libro Italiano, 1940. Pp. 145. (A biographical and crit- 
ical study.) The chapter headings are: 1) Profilo (brief biograph- 
ical sketch); 2) I primi romanzi (analysis of Il designato, I 
lussuriosi, Roberta, with comment on the influence of D’Annun- 
zio and the old Milanese school); 3) Il maleficio occulto(detailed 
study of the psychological novel of that title); 4) Il trionfo del 
gi ornalismo (Zuccoli’s years as editor and the effect on his writ- 
ing, notably L’amore di Loredana and Farfuz); 5) Fanciulli 
(study of the novels in which the author shows his skill in the 
study of child psychology, esp. in La freccia nel fianco and Le 
cose piu grandi di luz) ; 6) Gli ultimi romanzi (decline of creative 
power, evident in Kif Tebbi, Fortunato in amore, etc.); 7) L’au- 
toritratto (Z. as typical of his generation, his philosophy as re- 
vealed in his aphorisms. Bibliography.) 

Cioffari, Vincenzo and Van Horne, John. Giulietta e Romeo e altre 
novelle. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 49. 

Deferrari, Harry A. Outline of a Theory of Linguistic Change. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pp. 21. (From the introduction of his forthcoming 
Phonology of Italian, Spanish and French.) 

Ferguson, Wallace K. The Renaissance. New York, Holt & Co. 1940. 
Pp. 148. (Contains a chapter on the movement in Italy). 

Kennard, Joseph Spencer. A Literary History of the Italian People. 
New York, MacMillan, 1941. 

Machiavelli, Niccold. The Prince and Other Works, Including: Re- 
form in Florence, Castruccio Castracani, On Fortune, Letters, Ten 
Discourses on Livy. New Translations, introductions, and notes 
by Allan H. Gilbert. Chicago, Packard & Co. Pp. ix, 322. (Will 
be reviewed in [talica.) 

Masella, Aristide B. Le Avventure di Giovanni Passaguai. New York, 
Holt & Co. Pp. xu, 162, xxvim. 

Pei, Mario A. The Italian Language. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 272. (Will be reviewed in Jtalica.) 
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Rogers, Paul Patrick: Goldont in Spain. The Academy Press, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. Pp. 108. 

Smith, William Fletcher. Lesser Masterpieces and ‘To Angelo Mai’ 
of Giacomo Leopardi translated from the Italian. Copyright 
1941 by W.F.S., 17 E. Madison St., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Privately printed. 

Speroni, Charles. Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in Basile’s ‘‘Pen- 
tameron.”’ University of California Press (University of Calli- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, vol. 24, No. 2, pp. 
181-288.) (Will be reviewed in Jtalica.) 


’ 


ARTICLES 
January-March 1941 


Adams, Robert P. ‘““The Philosophie Unity of More’s Utopia.” SP, 
xxxvill, 45-65. Minimizes Lupton’s contention that More 
was strongly influenced by the travel narratives of Amerigo 
Vespucci. 

Anon. “George L. Hamilton (1874-1940). A Bibliography.” RR, 
xxx1I, 79-81. The medieval period (esp. Dante) is well rep- 
resented in articles and reviews. Prof. Hamilton was also inter- 
ested in the Renaissance (Petrarch, Boccaccio, Mantuano). 
Modern Italian is represented by a review of Serban’s Leopardi. 

Borgese, G. A. ““The Dishonor of Honor. From Giovanni Mauro to 
Sir John Falstaff.”” RR, xxxu, 44-55. In two of his capitoli— 
In dishonor dell’honore and Capitolo del dishonore—the Ber- 
nesque poet, Mauro, wittily scoffs at the concept of honor. His 
words voice the ethical leniency of the pre-Counter-Reformation. 
Torquato Tasso’s use of Mauro in G.D. xiv, 62 ff., and the 
chorus of the first act of the Aminta is, on the other hand, an 
expression of rebellion against the repressiveness of the religious 
reaction. Indirectly, through Samuel Daniel’s translation of 
the chorus in his Delia, Shakespeare draws on the Aminta for 
Falstaff’s anarchistic diatribe against honor in Henry IV, Part I, 
Act v, Scene 1. Conscience replaces honor in King Richard III 
(I, iv, 122 ff.) and in a verse in Hamlet—‘‘Thus conscience does 
make cowards of us all.’”’ 

Carrington, Fitzroy. “Dialogue of the Beauty of Women by Agnolo 
Firenzuola, Florentine.”’ Print Collectors Quarterly, xxvii, 85- 
109. In view of the virtual non-existence of engraved portraits 
of women, written descriptions are almost the sole sources from 
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which one may reconstruct the beauty of women during the Ital- 
ian Renaissance period. Firenzuola’s Sopra le bellezze delle donne 
is an important document in this connection. “‘ . . . carried out 
in the Socratic manner (it) shows F. at his very best; the differ- 
ing personalities of the four fair ones (i.e., Selvaggia, Verdespina, 
Mona Amororrisca and Mona Lampiada) from whose varied 
beauties and qualities he builds his Chimera, are worthy of the 
master story-teller, Boccaccio himself.’’ As an example only the 
‘give and take’ between Celso (Firenzuola) and Selvaggia is 
quoted. 


D’Ancona, Ezio L. ‘“‘Dante and his American Friends in Florence.” 


Wellesley Magazine, xxv, 192-5. The author comments on 
souvenirs found in the Browning and Plimpton Collections at 
Wellesley regarding his relatives Vito and Alessandro D’ Ancona 
and their American and English friends residing in Florence be- 
tween 1840 and 1865. Richard Wilde and Seymour Kirkup co- 
operated in the discovery of the Bargello Dante which had been 
hidden under a whitewash and plaster-coating for more than 
two centuries. At Browning’s Casa Guidi Kirkup met the Amer- 
ican spiritualist, Daniel Douglas Hume, and saw during his first 
séance the shade of Dante garbed in the original colors of the 
fresco in the Bargello. Later, with the aid of Aless. D’Ancona 
and the authority of the poems of Antonio Pucci, he was able to 
prove that this fresco was the work of Giotto. When Kirkup 
died, Dante’s death mask which had been in his possession, was 
sent to Alessandro, who, in turn, presented it to the city of 
Florence in 1911. 


Dick, Hugh G. “Giacomo Concio: a Renaissance Exile.’? Modern 


Language Forum, xxvi, 12-18. Concio (1520?-1566?) was an 
engineer and theologian who was obliged to leave Italy in 1557 
because of his Protestantism. Two years later he entered Eng- 
land where he gained considerable favor in the English court 
through highly placed friends like John Jewel, Francis, Ear! of 
Bedford, Giovanni Castiglione (Elizabeth’s Italian tutor) and 
Robert Dudley. He undertook engineering projects and wrote 
a treatise on the art of reading and writing histories which 
“served as a partial basis for the earliest printed treatise in Eng- 
lish on historiography, Thomas Blundevelle’s The True Order 
and Methode of Writing and Reading Hystories (1574).”’ His em- 
broilment in a religious controversy led him to defend his posi- 
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tion in print in his Satanae Stratagematum (1565), ‘one of the 
great theological documents of the age.” 

Dick, Hugh G. “The Lover in a Cask: a Tale of a Tub.” Jiéalica, 
xvi, 12-13. 

Fink, Zera 8. “Milton and the Theory of Climatic Influence.’”’ MLQ, 
11, 67-80. Milton’s ideas in Mansus, Areopagitica and else- 
where, and those of other Englishmen, stem out of Italian in- 
fluences, possibly Botero’s climatic theory in his Relations of the 
Most Famous Kingdoms and Commonwealths throughout the 
World. 

Hall, Robert A. “Definite Article+ Family Name in Italian.’’ Lan- 
guage, xvu1, 33-39. Between 1200 and 1500 the definite article 
came to be used with family names representing a collective 
unity—i Gherardi, il Gherardi—and with nicknames, occupa- 
tional and place names. Not conforming to this pattern are 
names of foreigners—Carlo di Borbone—and, frequently, names 
deriving from a nobleman’s holdings—Farnese as against il 
Farnese. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, through 
learned tendencies, the singular form of the family name with 
the definite article was popular. The usage lasted for three cen- 
turies. From 1800 on the rise of the middle classes in a world of 
new social changes created a drastic reduction in the use of the 
definite article. It came to be omitted to indicate familiarity or 
renown. From the extension of this omission in the twentieth 
century it may be deduced that the older formula will become 
obsolete or archaic within a hundred years. 

Haraszti, Zoltan. “A Group of Incunabula.’”’ More Books, xv1, 
43-70. Includes a description of Girolamo Valle’s Jesuzda (In- 
golstadt, c. 1497), a 457 line story of the Passion. 

Harney, Martin P. “Jesuit Writers of History.”’ Catholic Historical 
Rev., xxvi, 433-446. Mention is made of Bonnucci Bordoni, 
Bruningo, Centurione, Cepari, Coletti, Cordara, Farlati, Ga- 
rucci, Cardinal Mai, Marchi, Marini, Orlandini, Pallavicini, 
Repetti, Matteo Ricci, Riceputi, Sacchini, Torsellini, Zaccaria. 

Harris, Paul Hyland. “Progress in Machiavelli Studies.’”’ Jtalica, 
xvi, 1-11. 

Mack, Siegfried. ‘“Neo-Machiavellism and Ethical Nihilism.” Ethics, 
LI, 185-199. Machiavelli’s political technique in the Prince, 
though not deliberately anti-moral, nevertheless does lead to im- 
moralism as the result of his separation of politics from moral and 
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theological considerations. His thesis that the state represents 
power, and his awareness of the fact that a state of emergency 
demands unusual measures, might serve to mitigate this criti- 
cism to some extent. In nineteenth century Germany we witness 
a re-birth of Machiavellism as a part of Hegel’s metaphysical 
idealism—TIdealrealismus, which is conditioned by his panthe- 
ism. This conditioning element weakens, on account of the in- 
creasing importance given to the natural and realistic side of 
Hegelianism, in Treitschke and in Marx with his Realidealismus, 
and finally emerges as a totalitarian Machtpolitik, in which the 
Machiavellian state of emergency becomes permanent, moral 
values disappear, politics becomes synonymous with war, the 
people become instruments of propaganda. ‘‘This reverse in the 
relation between aims and instruments is a symptom of a de- 
cay of Machiavellism itself and this civilization, for the begin- 
ning of which it was a characteristic expression.” 

Marraro, Howard R. “Unpublished American Documents on Italy’s 
Occupation of Rome.” Journal of Modern History, xvi, 48- 
64. Despatches sent between July 20 and Oct. 19, 1870 to Sec- 
retary of State Hamilton Fish, by George P. Marsh, U. S. 
minister to Italy, Geo. W. Wurts of the Legation at Florence 
and B. O. Duncan and Jay T. Howard of the consulates at 
Naples and Leghorn. They describe conditions immediately pre- 
ceding the seizure of Rome, the entry of Italian troops, the re- 
action caused by the occupation in Naples and Leghorn, the 
Roman plebiscite favoring union with Italy, the establishment 
of the American ministry in the Eternal City. A despatch from 
Marsh, dated Sept. 23, calls upon Rear Admiral Glisson of the 
U. 8. Mediterranean Squadron to take precautionary measures 
for the protection of American interests, while another despatch 
from Naples, a few days later, sent to J. R. M. Mullany, Capt. 
of the U.S.S. Richard, stationed at Marseilles, states that these 
interests have in no wise been harmed. 

Robertson, D. W. “Sidney’s Metaphor of the Ulcer.’”’ MLN, tv1, 
56-61. None of the Italian Renaissance medical explanations of 
catharsis appearing before 1581—Casalio, Robortelli, Giraldi, 
Vettori, Della Casa and Scaino—can be the source of Sidney’s 
metaphor of the ulcer in his A pologie for Poetrie, contrary to a 
statement made by Smith in his Elizabethan Critical Essays that 
it can be traced to Italian tradition. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Ratio>Race.” American Journal of Philology, txu, 
129-143. In the Middle Ages the meaning of ratio covered “‘the 
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nature of things’’ as well as ‘“‘the idea of them as pre-existent in 
God’s mind.” The same range is covered by the term species. 
Hence a semantic development of ratio to species in the zoolog- 
ical sense commencing with this period (Italian examples, ra- 
gione, razzo, razza in Brunetto Latini, the Jntelligenza and Pulci 
which has been further expanded in this direction in our day. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “The People in Chaucer’s Troilus.”” PMLA, tv1, 
85-104. Of the four central characters in the Troilus, Troilus has 
new “angles and lightnings”’ absent in the Filostrato; Diomede is 
a transplanted Boccaccio character. Pandarus and Criseida are 
much more complex and original than the above two. Like the 
creations of Boccaccio these and the minor personages are aris- 
tocrats, but possess deeper human qualities. 

Tucker, Dunstan (0.8.B.). ‘“Baptism in Dante’s Purgatorio.’”’ Orate 
Fratres, xv, 112-122. Since the New Testament was to the Mid- 
dle Ages the fulfillment of the ‘prophecies and promises made by 
God in the Old Testament,” it (The O. Testament) was con- 
sidered as pre-symbolic of the redemption, and was repeatedly 
used to refer to it. The crossing of the Red Sea ‘‘symbolized the 
baptism of Christ in so far as it freed man from the servitude of 
sin.”’ The bathing of Dante’s face with dew in Purg. 1, 121-9, is 
a baptismal figure and indicates the crossing. See also Purg. u, 
37-52. In Purg. rx, 109-15, the poet combines the “baptism 
unto penance” of John with the baptism of Christ. Following 
the period of purgation symbolizing the lenten penance, Dante 
bathes in Lethe and drinks of Eunoe, the first representing the 
sacrament of penance and the second that of the Eucharist. Both 
of them are based on the blessing of the font on Holy Saturday. 


REVIEWS 


Cons, Louis. In RR, xxxu, 83-85. Renaissance Literary Theory and 
Practice: Classicism in Rhetoric and Poetry of Italy, France and 
England (1400-1600). By Charles Sears Baldwin. Columbia 
University Press, 1939. 

Gilbert, Allan H. In AZLN, tv, 72-73. Nuovi canii carnascialeschi 
del rinascimento. By Charles 8. Singleton. Modena, Soc. Tip. 
Modenese, 1940. 

Mascarino, Mario. In Italica, xvi, 24-27. Viaggio in Italia. By 
Michael Cagno and Sophie M. Seringhaus. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1940. 

Pei, Mario A. In RR, xxx, 109-114. La posizione della lingua 
italiana. By W. von Wartburg. Firenze, Sansoni, 1940. 
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CHARLES 8S. SINGLETON: Nuovt Canti Carnascialeschi del Rinasci- 
mento (Istituto di Filologia Romanza della R. Universita di 
Roma: Studi e Testi). Modena, Societa Tipografica Modenese, 
1940, 174 pp. 


One of the most unfortunate features of the collezione of Scrittori 
d’ Italia is that it confines its editors to text and sparse notes of a crit- 
ical nature, excluding variants for the most part. Hence editors are 
forced to seek some other mode of publication for their critical stud- 
ies of those texts. Such was the case when Professor Ezio Levi D’ An- 
cona published his text of Fiore di Leggende: Cantari Antichi (Scritt. 
d’Ital., 1914), and had recourse to 2 Supplemento (GSLI, 1914), I 
Cantari leggendari del popolo italiano nei secoli XIV e XV in giving 
the scholarly world his commentary. Professor Charles 8. Singleton 
has proceeded similarly. In 1936 he brought out his Canti Carnascia- 
leschi del Rinascimento in the Scrittori d’Italia series. In 1940 he fol- 
lowed with Nuovi canti carn. del Rin. accompanied by some critical 
study. 

There are in existence more than 500 cant. In his first volume 
Professor Singleton published over half of them. In this second vol- 
ume he gives us 85 plus a few fragments and in addition a prefazione, 
an index of capoversi of all the known canti with references to their 
latest publications, a bibliography, and most welcome of all, a glos- 
sary dealing in general with colloquialisms, including the Lanzi- 
chorus jargon. 

Professor Singleton seems to follow the advice of my old friend 
and teacher Professor Louis Cons: ‘“‘Never presume to be definitive.”’ 
In several instances in his prefazione he disclaims being ‘‘definitive”’ 
(pp. 5, 6, 11, 139). One could wish that prefazione the equal of Profes- 
sor Levi D’Ancona’s Supplemento in depth of scholarship. However, 
Professor Singleton is a Bahnbrecher. He speaks of the ‘‘eventuale 
futuro editore”’ who will come and dwell among us and collect into 
one volume all 532 canti and perhaps more (p. 5). For this hypo- 
thetical editor, be it not himself (for scholars have a way of publish- 
ing anew in their years of maturity texts which once served them as 
doctoral dissertations), Dr. Singleton modestly claims to destine his 
early efforts. To this ‘‘future editor’ (himself? cf. p. 13), he leaves a 
historian’s task of furnishing material for the background and ex- 
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planation of some of the songs (pp. 6, 10-11). He also makes a plea for 
a vocabulary of words used with equivocal meaning in numerous 
works of the Renaissance, beginning with Boceaccio’s Decameron (p. 
11), while he gives only the traditional equivocal senses in his vo- 
cabulary (p. 12). He opens a way of source material for Professor 
Giulio Bertoni and his colleagues, makers of the new Dizionario della 
lingua italiana, under the aegis of the Reale Accademia d'Italia, the 
like of the product of Sir William Craigie’s effort. 

When it comes to the critical text of both his volumes Professor 
Singleton seems to be certain of his “definitiveness.’’ He speaks of his 
“testo criticamente sicuro”’ (p. 5) and states that “la presente edi- 
zione porta a termine scientifico, se non editoriale il tentativo ini- 
ziale di riesaminare direttamente tutta la tradizione manoscritta an- 
teriore alla raccolta del Lasca e di emendare per quanto possibile 
i testi guasti da una serie di editori frettolosi e lontani dai criveri 
scientifici moderni” (p. 5). As in my review of the first volume in 
this same periodical (Italica, XVI, 2, June, 1939, p. 78), I disclaimed 
by implication any pretension to criticize adequately the text, so 
must I herewith make a similar disclaimer. I can only hope that the 
same criticism levelled at the text of the first volume by Prof. Pre- 
vitera cannot be applied to this present one.' 

Dr. Singleton is to be heartily commended for not trying to change 
the literary-critical term canto to canzona, which appears to be older 
(pp. 8-9). It is well to let traditional terms persist, however erroneous. 
We have not yet abandoned “Provengal” for “‘Occitanien”’ even 
though we are being won over to speaking of the Battle of “Alba’”’ 
instead of ‘‘Tagliacozzo.” 

Professor Singleton shows clearly that Lorenzo de’Medici did not 
invent the canto carnascialesco, but brought to it innovations. He 
notes the moral tone that it subsequently took in certain types and 
with certain authors (p. 10). Truly they are in the tradition of the 
earlier canzoni a ballo (p. 7). They are not poetry, but “Oratoria let- 
teraria”’ (p. 9). 

The canti of this volume are principally by Guglielmo, called il 
Giuggiola, of whom we know ncxt to nothing, by Giovambattista 
dell’Ottonaio, who is moralizing, and by Lorenzo di Filippo Strozzi. 

The language of the choruses of these songs is that of the artisans 

1 Carmelo Previtera, La Poesia giocosa e l’umorismo dalle origini al Rinasci- 
mento (Storia dei Generi Letterart Italiani) Milano, F. Vallardi, 1929, nota 30 


a pag. 306, ‘‘Debbo avvertire perd che essa (la lezione) 4 talvolta scorretta e 
che ho dovuto correggere le sviste pid evidenti.”’ 
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of the popolo that composed them or sang them. One is reminded of 
the bawdy stories and jokes one may overhear craftsmen relating as 
they chisel images of saints for the adornment of some great modern 
cathedral. Such lubricity as can be found in the poems of Count Wil- 
liam of Poitiers, the first known troubadour and not unheard of even 
in the New Yorker, seems to indicate handling by master craftsmen 
of subtle speech. 
Lewis Hatt GorDON 


Hamilton College 


G. F-H. and J. BerKe.ey: Jtaly in the Making, January 1st 1848 to 
November 16th 1848. Cambridge: at the University Press, New 
York: the Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xxvii, 471. 12 maps 
and plans. $6.00 


In an introductory volume, Italy in the Making, 1815-1846 
(Italica, December, 1933), Mr. Berkeley stated his thesis that the 
years 1846-1849 were ‘‘the chief turning point” in the Risorgimento. 
For these years two volumes have appeared, Italy in the Making, 
June 1846 to 1 January 1848 (Italica, June, 1936) and the present 
one. 

Inasmuch as Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley differ in some of their views 
from earlier English historians, but generally agree with contempo- 
rary Italian writers and have used the accounts of eyewitnesses, of 
other historians, and documents, some of which have not been 
quoted before, their book is a contribution, especially for students 
who cannot read Italian. It is also valuable because of its fair- 
mindedness. The reader is reminded that some critics of 1848 have 
been “wise after the event” (pp. 103, 234-235) or that a point can 
now be seen which might not have been apparent then (p. 214). 
Although the group which appeared after the assassination of Pel- 
legrino Rossi is described as “loathsome reptiles ... coming out into 
the streets’? when night came, tribute is paid to them for their re- 
straint. One of the fairest analyses of Pius IX is given. Is it not al- 
most a case of leaning too far backward in regard to the alleged 
secrecy surrounding the preparation of the Allocution of April 29? 
The authors base their doubt that it was really a surprise to Pius 
IX’s ministers on the despatch of Bargagli, the Florentine envoy, 
who wrote about the Pope’s views on April 20. But might not the 
Pope have discussed his plan with Bargagli, with whom he was ‘‘on 
very friendly terms,”’ instead of with ministers from whom he might 
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expect objections because they placed his being an Italian first and 
his religious or international position second? 

Although the chapters about the battles of Santa Lucia, Cornuda, 
Curtatone, and Custoza may be justifiable in order to show how in- 
correct was the idea that “L’Italia fara da sé,’’ it is questionable 
whether the military details are worthy of so much space. The book 
might have been more concise had repetitions been avoided, such as 
the description of Professor Montanelli in a footnote after it had 
appeared in the text (pp. 291, 4). 

Mary Lucr.ie SHay 

University of Illinois 


Tromas CaLpEcot CuusBB: Aretino, Scourge of Princes. New York, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. Pp. xviii, 478. 


“T would like to narrate the saga of this brilliant man in such a 
way as to make it, at least by implication, a social history of the age 
that made him possible . . . I would like to tell a vivid story.’’ These 
wishes expressed by the author in his introduction are creditably 
fulfilled in the book. We have here an excellent, well-documented 
study of Aretino with an adequate enalysis of his writings, and the 
background against which this colorful personality played his equiv- 
ocal réle is not merely sketched in, but painted in detail in many of 
its aspects. The story is vivid, but it is not always vividly told. Too 
many pages are filled with chit-chat about friends, enemies, secre- 
taries, etc. of the great blackmailer. The author approaches his hero 
with a sort of enthusiastic wonder too frequently encountered in 
studies in English on Italian Renaissance figures, and the reader 
wearies at times of being entreated or persuaded to preserve an open 
mind. But between the gush and the gossip are scattered praise- 
worthy characterizations of the man and his times, so that the perus- 
al of these 454 pages is profitable if not altogether painless. The 
curious and patient reader will find here a wealth of information on 
the Italian Renaissance and a sympathetic and just presentation of 
a figure heretofore too often maligned beyond reason. This is cer- 
tainly the best full-length portrait of Aretino ever done in English. 

CHANDLER B. BEALL 


University of Oregon 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It has been suggested to the editor of [talica that some reference 
should be made to the present status of Italian studies. Obviously 
such a reference presents difficulty and demands brevity. In heart- 
rending times such as those through which we are now passing, an 
enterprise like Jtalica and an organization like our association must 
seem insignificant indeed. Yet within our modest precincts we have 
a dignity to maintain. We must stand together in our love of the 
Italian language and letters, and we must resist forces of disinte- 
gration. [talica must of course prevent the entrance into its pages of 
transitory political influences. 


Under present conditions the notes in Jtalica cannot be compiled in the 
same way as in the past. The editor sees few new books and periodicals from 
Italy. In reports of recent books therefore he must depend on occasional re- 
views or on mere titles. Some recent numbers of the Corriere della sera, La 
Nuova Italia and Lingua nostra have come to the University of Illinois library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mario A. Pei: The Jialian Language. New York, Col. Univ. Press, 1941. 
XVI, 272 pp. 

Peter Sammartino and Tommaso Russo: Jl Secondo libro. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. XIV, 470 pp. 

Charles Speroni: Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in Basile’s ‘Pentameron.’ 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology. Vol. 24, no. 2, 
pp. 181-288. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of Cal. Press, 1941. 

Aristide B. Masella: Le avventure di Giovanni Passaguat. New York, Holt, 
1941. XII, 162, XXVIII pp. 

Lesser Masterpieces and ‘‘To Angelo Mai” of Giacomo Leopardi Translated 
from the Italian. By William Fletcher Smith. Copyright 1941 by W.F.S., 17 
E. Madison St., Colorado Springs, Colorado. Privately printed. 

Philip Babcock Gove: The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction. A History 
of its Criticism and a Guide for its Study, with an Annotated Check List of 
215 Imaginary Voyages from 1700 to 1800. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1941. $3.50. Although no satisfactory definition of the imaginary voyage as 
a type of literature has been devised, it does exist as a genre and is used as a 
term of classification. Mr. Gove justifies this recognition and carries out the 
purpose explained in his subtitle. The limit of the 18th century is used because 
for brevity some time limit must be set, and because that century is the 
“golden age’’ of the imaginary voyage. The chronological check list, compris- 
ing about two thirds of the volume and containing 215 titles, notes only two 
Italian works in the eight foreign languages investigated. Pietro Chiari (1711— 
1785) published L’uomo d’un aliro mondo in Venice in 1768, and the Viaggio 
di Enrico Wanion of Zaccaria Seriman (1708-1784), purporting to be a trans- 
lation of an English ms., reached several editions in Italy, one in London dedi- 
cated to George III, and five translations into Spanish. Compared to Gulliver’s 
Travels and called by a critic the best and perhaps the only philosophical 
Italian novel, the work has passed into obscurity. [Margaret Van Horne.] 
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NEWS NOTES 


Professor J. E. Shaw has decided to discontinue compilation of the quar- 
terly bibliography which he has contributed since the foundation of the 
journal. Regretfully accepting his decision, and understanding the good rea- 
sons for it, the editor is sure that he expresses the feeling of all readers in 
thanking Professor Shaw for the invaluable contribution to Italian studies 
represented by the eighteen years of this bibliography. 

Italica takes pleasure in announcing that from now on the bibliography 
will be compiled by Professor J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. Professor Fucilla asks that members and friends cooperate in 
sending him copies and announcements of books and other publications. He 
particularly requests that authors send him reprints of articles. 

Mr. G. Fiorillo has sent to /talica a partial catalogue of the library to be 
organized by him in Prattsville, New York, this summer. The library will be 
open every day from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Mr. Fiorillo’s address until May 15th 
will be 171 Third Avenue, New York City; after May 15th, it will be Nature’s 
Temple, Prattsville, New York. Mr. Fiorillo’s cultural retreat is called Italica, 
but is not connected with this journal. 

Professor Howard R. Marraro has sent to Jtalica a copy of his article 
“Unpublished American Documents on Italy’s Occupation of Rome’’ (see 
bibliography in this issue). Reprints may be secured from Professor Marraro 
at 20 cents a copy. 

The supply of Jtalica for March, 1939, is entirely exhausted. The editor will 
be very grateful to any member who can spare that issue and will kindly send 
it to him. 

President E. H. Wilkins of Cberlin College was the annual dinner speaker 
at the meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Cen- 
tral West and South in Chicago. The date was April 18 and the subject ‘“‘The 
Coronation of Petrarch.’’ At the Italian group meeting on April 19 Professor 
Frederika Blankner spoke on “Pirandello—the Dramatist of Today and 
Tomorrow” and Professor J. G. Fucilla on “The Romance of Italian Sur- 
names.”’ Professor Lewis O. Ondis, Ohio University acted as chairman, Pro- 
fessor Hilda Norman, University of Chicago, as Secretary. 

Professor Domenico Vittorini reports that Miss Jolanda di Silvestro has 
received the doctorate in Italian, and Miss Lucy Spica the master of arts 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Il Giornalino for febbraio-marzo 1941 contains a brief sketch of James 
Jackson Jarves (1818-1888) whose collection of Italian art objects is at Yale 
University, but has really been appreciated only since his death. A chapter on 
Italian servants is reprinted in the Giornaline from Jarves’ book Rambles 
in Italy (1883). 

Professor Giulio Bonfante of Princeton University will teach Italian in the 
summer session of the University of Chicago. 

The Chicago chapter of the AATI had its spring luncheon meeting at 
Gino’s Italian restaurant on Saturday, April 5. Miss Harriet E. Cowles ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the group over the selection of Miss Hilda Norman 
as National President of the Association. John Van Horne, University of 
Ijlinois, spoke on Reminiscenze editoriali. Officers elected for next year are: 
President, Frank Moss, Austin Junior College; Secretary, Mrs. Teresa Maria 
Ciancio, McKinley High School, Cregier Branch. 

The Linguistic Institute, under the auspices of the Linguistic Society of 
America, will hold its summer session from June 12 to July 19 at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. The course'in Old Italian will be given 
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by Professor Urban T. Holmes. The fourth summer meeting of the society 
will be held in Chapel Hill on July 11 and 12. 

The London Times Literary Supplement for March 15 has an appreciative 
review of Benedetto Croce’s book translated with the title History as the Soul 
of Liberty (London, Allen and Unwin). Liberty is described as the soul of 
progress. 

Writing on the Mondadori reprint of the narrative works of Bontempelli, 
Emilio Cecchi notes the severity of B.’s critics who hold that prolific writing is 
no excuse for bad writing. After the aggressive and colorful D’Annunzio it is 
hard to grow accustomed to B.’s pages, which in spite of seeming simplicity 
are more difficult to read. In applying the term giuoco to B. one implies vir- 
tuosity and bravura, and does not take account of his creative warmth and 
lyricism (Corriere della sera, Nov. 27). 

Giovanni Cenzato writes of Francesco Maria Piave who arranged 71 
librettos for Verdi and other composers and left 11 incomplete. Born of a well- 
to-do family and educated at the seminary in Venice, he nevertheless attained 
no fame, quarreled with Verdi over Macbeth and other productions and died 
prematurely (C. d. s., Jan. 3). 

Metron writes of the effect of machines on language: along with economy 
of movement, language tends to become rapid and nervous (C. d. s., Jan. 2). 

Under the heading Riapparizioni D’ Annunziane Panfilo calls attention to 
the need for more biographies and criticism in the light of new revelations of 
D’A.’s work and character. An external biography tells little of a man like 
D’A., who tried to arrange his life like a work of art (C. d. s., Jan. 5). 

Poliziano’s Orfeo was performed recently in Milan. The version was not 
the one written in two days and dedicated to Cardinal Gonzaga, but a later 
one published by Padre Affé, thought to have been revised with additions by 
Tebaldeo (C. d. s., Jan. 5). 

The Royal Academy plans to publish the writings of Guglielmo Marconi 

and to celebrate the 2,000th anniversary of Livy’s birth. The department of 
Letters has approved plans for a celebration of the 500th anniversary of the 
crowning of Petrarch in the Campidoglio (C. d. s., Nov. 17 and Dec. 25). 
» On Nov. 14 Ada Negri was invited to become the first woman member of 
the Royal Academy of Italy, filling the place left vacant by the death of Cesare 
Pascarella. In the Corriere della sera for Nov. 15 Panfilo comments on her keen 
insight, her energy and the simplicity which discovers secrets in a world 
seemingly limited but really infinite. Ada Negri has lived through two genera- 
tions since her first publication, and she has never written without feeling 
the necessity for expression. Not only is she indisputedly great, but her in- 
spiration has opened the road to younger writers. 

An unfinished Storia di Firenze, ending in the third chapter with the year 
1430, by Francesco Guicciardini has been discovered by Roberto Ridolfo, 
who is preparing a critical edition. A preview of the manuscript, containing 
some essentially Guicciardinian reflections, appeared in May 1940 in a special 
number of La Rinascita commemorating the 400th anniversary of G.’s death. 
At that time the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence arranged a display of G. 
manuscripts and editions, an account of which by the prefect, Conte Antonio 
Boselli, also appears in the special number of La Rinascita. Included in the 
same issue are the address given by Emilio Bodrero, which emphasized G.’s 
impassivity and his likeness to Thucydides, an essay by Vittorio Cian on the 
relations between G. and Castiglione, and a discussion by Francesco Sarri of 
G.’s religiosity. 

In La Nuova Italia for October Ettore Li Gotti strives to harmonize the 
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two points of view embodied in the title of his article Valori lirici ed esigenze 
realistiche nell’opera del Boccaccio. 

In the November number of La Nuova Italia G. Marzot in Donadoni o la 
critica come umanita, remarks the interest of D. in the sorrowful, the defeated 
and the moral, defining his criticism as spiritual communion with poetry. 

Mondadori has begun the publication of Tutti i romanzi of Beltramelli. The 
first volume contains Gli womini rossi, Il cantico and Il Cavaliere Mostardo 
(Milano, 1940, L. 30). 

Pietro Pancrazi reviewed Baccheili’s romantic-historic trilogy Jl Mulino 
del Po in the Corriere della sera for Nov. 21. It is well known that this trilogy 
comprises the years from Napoleon to the World War. Vol. I is Dio ti salvi, 
vol. I] La miseria viene in barca, and vol. II] Mondo vecchio sempre nuovo 
(Milano, Garzanti, 1938-40). 

The November number of Lingua Ne ostra has a stimulating series of brief 
notes and articles on various points of morphology, syntax, phonetics and 
semantics. Among the contributors are Amerindo Camilli, Bruno Migliorini, 
Guido Mazzoni, Giacomo Devoto, and Giorgio Pasquali. 

The following new members joined the Association between Jan. 1, 1940 
and Feb. 6, 1941. Names of those who have joined since the latter date will 
be printed later. Miss Natalie Altieri, 118 Clinton Street, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut; Professor J. L. Battista, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; Professor 
P. M. Beadle, Department of Romance Languages, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University, Louisiana; Mr. H. W. Bell, 37 Brimmer Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Miss Loretta R. Belmont, 15 Linden Street, Westerly, Rhode 
Island; Miss Elena Bianchini, 370 Union Street, San Francisco, California; 
Professor Julian Bonfante, Department of Modern Languages and Litera- 
tures, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey; Mr. Lincoln Bosi, 22 
Duncan Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey; Dr. Karl Bottke, Department of 
French and Italian, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Mr. John 
F. Bricca, 6 C Gibson Terrace, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Professor Thomas 
W. Bussom, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut; Mr. E. 8. Cagli, 
2512 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland; Miss Bianca Maria Cala- 
bresi, 355 Willow Street, New Haven, Connecticut; Professor Paschal Can- 
tatore, Manhattan College, The Bronx, New York; Professor H. H. Carter, 
Department of Romance Languages, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois; Mrs. Teresa M. Ciancio, McKinley High School, Chicago, Lilinois; 
C. V. Corless, Esq., Coniston Place, Tilsonburg, Ontario, Canada; Mr. Rufus 
S. Crane, Jr., Department of French and Italian, University of Wisconsin, 
N-adison, Wisconsin; Mr. William F. J. DeJongh, Department of French and 
Italian, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Dr. Graydon 
S. DeLand, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York; Mr. Alexandre de 
Seabra, Department of Modern Languages, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Joseph De Simone, Department of Romance Languages, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York; Mr. Anihony J. De Vito, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Margaret G. 
DiGiovanni, Hunter College, Bronx, New York; Professor A. F. Engel, 1143 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.; Mr. Carlo Golino, 
Department of Italian, University of California, Berkeley, California; Mr. 
Vincent Graziano, Ferris High School, Jersey City, New Jersey; Mr. Samuel 
Guarnaccia, 2 Park Street, Middlebury, Vermont; Dr. Henry R. Kahane, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California; Miss Ethel 
Kinum, Blind Brook Lodge, Rye, New York; Mr. Dante P. Lembi, Jef- 
ferson Union High School, Daly City, California; Dr. Ulrich Leo, Minis- 
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terio de Relaciones Exteriores, Caracas, Venezuela; Mr. H. A. Mathes, 7 
Lovett Place, Lynn, Massachusetts; Mr. John D. Medaglia, 3 Reed Street, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts; Miss Josephine Megaro, 56 Heller Parkway, New- 
ark, New Jersey; Dr. Paolo Milano, 98-39 65th Road, Forest Hills, New York; 
Miss Anna Mirante, 50 Lincoln Street, North Adams, Massachusetts; His 
Excellency R. Montecchi, Royal Italian Consul, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Frank 
H. Moss, 6828 E. End Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Rea McCain, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; Professor George McCracken, 
Department of Classics, Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio; Mr. Remigio U. 
Pane, Department of Romance Lanugages, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; Miss Carmela M. Perfetti, 86 Factory Street, Ansonia, 
Connecticut; Mr. Mario Petruzzelli, Senior High School, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; Mr. G. L. Picard, 4 Shaler Lane, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Miss 
Caterina Raffo, 25 Guerrero St. #301, San Francisco, California; Professor 
Arnold Reichenberger, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio; Professor Peter 
M. Riccio, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City; Mr. 
Julian K. Richards, Riverside Jr. College, Riverside, California; Miss Miriam 
Rieder, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; Professor John C. Rubba, 
Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island; Professor Graciano Salvador, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Viola Scala, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois; Mr. Donald H. Scott, Long Beach Junior 
College, Long Beach, California; Sister Mary Rosemary, Department of 
Romance Languages, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois; Professor Vito 
G. Toglia, 158 Lockwood Avenue, New Rochelle, New York; Mr. Joseph 
Valerio, 929 Belle Plaine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Mr. Louis J. Vannuccini, 
College of Pacific, Stockton, California; Miss Mary C. Vulcano, 247 Fairfield 
Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut; Professor T. C. Walker, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; Miss Nina A. Watts, 914 Mapleton Avenue, 
Boulder, Colorado; Mr. Lorenzo Zarrilli, Aleée Fortier High School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Libraries: College of the Holy Name, 2036 Webster Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Hunter College Library, Park Avenue and 68th Street, New York 
City; [Sister M. Hieronyme, Librarian], Mount Mercy College, 3333 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edge- 
cliff, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio; [Miss Katherine J. Ryan, Librarian], 
College of St. Rose, Albany, New York; Syracuse University Library, Syra- 


cuse, New York. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA ON WHAT THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO TEACH 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of America at 
its session of December 28, 1940, considered a report submitted by a Special 
Committee of the National Youth Commission entitled What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach. The Council noted that this document was received by the 
Commission with “great approval of the major conclusions and recommenda- 
tions,’”’ and that it has been widely distributed and publicized. It noted 
that the Special Committee was composed of five professors of education,three 
superintendents of urban school systems, and two other administrators, and 
included no representative of the great army of teachers engaged in instructing 
American youth in the humanistic branches of the curriculum; and further, 
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that in its treatment of what it classifies as the ‘‘conventional subjects,’’ the 
report sets forth an entirely inadequate and in some respects a distorted pic- 
ture of the values of English and the foreign languages in preparation for life 
in a democratic society. 

In view of these facts the Executive Council adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

RESOLVED: first, that the Council protests the implication in selecting 
the Special Committee that the program of the high schools should rest solely 
on the theories of teachers of education and administrators, and that teachers 
who represent curricular subjects of non-professional and non-vocational con- 
tent have no contribution to make; 

Second, that the Council rejects the implication in statements of the report 
that more instruction in the so-called social studies is a better preparation for 
meeting the demands of a “wider social order’ and the fulfillment of the 
obligations of American citizenship than the development of ability for clear 
and adequate expression in English or ability in the use of a foreign language; 

Third, that the Council regards the statement of objectives and present 
practice in the teaching of English and the foreign languages as inadequate 
and misleading, especially in the failure to recognize the constant re-adapta- 
tion in the treatment of these subjects in step with real progress in education; 

Fourth, that the Council, speaking for the more than 4,000 members of the 
Modern Language Association and other thousands of modern language 
teachers throughout the country, recognizes the necessity for constant changes 
in content and method in education in response to new needs and emergencies 
and offers its aid to the Youth Commission and all other agencies in carrying 
out these adaptations in such a manner as to preserve the humanistic elements 
inthe curriculum. These it believes to be necessary to secure the spiritual freedom 
and happiness of the individual and to defend and perpetuate our national 
culture; 

Fifth, that copies of these resolutions be sent to the President and the 
Secretary of the National Youth Commission and its sponsor, the American 
Council on Education, to the members of the Special Committee, and to 
periodicals devoted to the teaching of English and the foreign languages. 





— 
— 





EZIO LEVI D’ANCONA (1884-1941) 


bel the death of Ezio Levi D’Ancona Italian scholarship in the 
field of Romance literature loses one of its most distinguished 
and widely known representatives. Ezio Levi was born in Mantua 
July 19, 1884. After studying under eminent masters in Florence, he 
taught in the Naval Academy in Leghorn, in the Istituto Superiore 
di Magistero in Florence, and in the University of Palermo. In 1926 
he was called to the University of Naples as successor to Francesco 
D’Ovidio in the chair of Neo-Latin Languages and Literatures; soon 
thereafter he was elected President of the Royal Academy of Arche- 


* ology, Letters and Arts of Naples. He was completely loyal to the 


Italian government; but in spite of this fact, and notwithstanding his 
international reputation as a scholar, in October, 1938, the newly- 
enacted racial law deprived him of both positions, and in addition 
made it impossible for him to have his writings published in Italy, 
either in journals or in book form. Under these conditions he turned 
to the United States; in December, 1939, he crossed the ocean to read 
a paper before the Modern Language Association. In the spring of 
1940 he taught in the Texas Technological College at Lubbock. For 
the year 1940-41 he was appointed Visiting Professor of Italian on 
the Mary Whiton Calkins Foundation at Wellesley College, and he 
held this position at the time of his death in a hospital in Boston, 
March 28, 1941. He had made many friends and had become greatly 
interested in the libraries and museums of this country. He was ac- 
companied by his wife, a member of the distinguished D’ Ancona fam- 
ily of Florence. During the last years of his life he added the name 
D’Ancona to his own name; his publications have appeared, how- 
ever, under the name Ezio Levi. 

A bibliography of Levi’s publications from 1906 to 1939 shows the 
extraordinary range of his interests, including the fields of Italian, 
Spanish, Old French, Catalan and Provengal literatures, as well as 
Medieval Iconography, History and Folklore. In addition to produc- 
ing numerous books, he contributed to the leading critical and liter- 
ary journals of Italy, to the publications of learned societies and to 
various homage-volumes. He was one of the editors of Studi Medievall, 
in which appeared many of his articles and book reviews. This is not 
the place to speak in detail of his writings on other than Italian sub- 
jects, of which those on Spanish literature are especially noteworthy. 
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In the Italian field the following are a few among the more important 
of his works: Fiore di Leggende (Bari, 1914, Scrittori d’Italia vol. 64 
—a critical edition of twelve cantari, four of which are by Antonio 
Pucci), with the companion volume, J Cantari Leggendari del Popolo 
Italiano (GSLI, supplemento XVI); Poesia di Popolo e Poesia di 
Corte nel Trecento (Leghorn, 1915); Maestro Antonio da Ferrara 
(Rome, 1920); Francesco di Vannozzo (Florence, 1909); Piccarda e 
Gentucca (Bologna, 1921; a study of Purg. XXIV); Poeti Antichi 
Lombardi (Milan, 1921); and a series of important articles on Ariosto 
(1933-38). During his residence in Palermo he studied the paintings 
in the palace known as Lo Steri, and identified them as illustrations 
of various medieval legends; in collaboration with E. Gabrici he pub- 
lished an account of them with numerous plates: Lo Steri di Palermo 
e le sue Pitture (Milan-Rome, 1932). 

It is impossible to conclude this inadequate notice of Ezio Levi 
without referring to ais personal charm, his capacity for friendship, 
and the liberality with which he assisted other scholars in their re- 
searches. The writer of these lines is particularly indebted to him for 
generously making available material of great value which he had 
accumulated for his own use, and also for investigating various mat- 
ters in answer to special requests. While some of his theories were 
open to modification in view of later discoveries, his broad learning 
and his keen insight illuminated every subject to which he gave his 
attention. When he left his own country under such distressing cir- 
cumstances, it was to be hoped that many years of productive se hol- | 
arship and stimulating teaching lay ahead of him in the New W orld; | | 
he had brought with him much material for future investigation — 
publication. His untimely death is a grievous loss to the Republic of 
Letters. 

Kenneta McKenzie | 











THEODORE WESLEY KOCH (1871-1941) 


Italian studies, and in particular Dante studies, have lost a valued 
friend by the death of Theodore Wesley Koch. As a young Romance 
scholar, he was recommended by Charles Eliot Norton to undertake 
the work of cataloguing the Dante collection presented to Cornell 
University by Willard Fiske. The rest of Koch’s life was largely de- 
voted to library work, but he always retained a keen interest in Ital- 
ian studies, as can be testified by those who know his publications, 
and his lectures on Dante’s works and Dante iconography. 

Theodore Wesley Koch was born in Philadelphia on August 4, 
1871, and died in Evanston on March 23, 1941. At Harvard he was 
granted the degrees of A.B. and A.M. in 1893 and 1894. After five 
years spent in compiling his annotated catalogue of the Fiske Dante 
collection, he devoted the year 1900-1901 to study at the University 
of Paris and the Collége de France. After a brief service at the Li- 
brary of Congress, he went to the University of Michigan where he 
was Librarian until 1916. Returning then to the Library of Congress, 
he was Chief of the Order Division until 1919, when he was called to 
Northwestern University as Librarian. In this position he served un- 
til his death. 

Author of a score of books and monographs on various libraries and 
library services, Koch was also editor or translator of various Ital- 
ian, French and German works. In addition to the catalogue of the 
Fiske collection, the items of especial interest to Italian scholars are: 


Dante in America, Boston, Ginn [for the Dante Society], 1896. 

Handlist of framed reproductions of pictures and portraits belonging to 
the Dante collection, Ithaca, Cornell University Library, 1900. 

Growth and Importance of the Cornell Dante Collection, Ithaca [re- 
printed from the Cornell Magazine, June, 1900], 1900. 

List of Danteiana in American libraries, Boston, Ginn [for the Dante 


Society], 1901. 
An anonymous portrait of Dante, Boston, Ginn [for the Dante So- 


ciety], 1902. 

Some old-time old-world librarians, New York, North American Re- 
view Publishing Co. [reprinted from the North American Review 
for August, 1914], 1914. 

“Dante, the man and his work,” Chicago Literary Club, club papers 
symposium, Chicago, Chicago Literary Club, 1921. 
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The Florentine book fair, Evanston [privately printed], 1926. 

Charles Nodier, Francesco Colonna, a fanciful tale of the writing of the 
hypnerotomachia, translated by T. W. Koch, Chicago [privately 
printed], 1929. 

The Vatican, Library (two papers by Mgr. Eugéne Tisserant and 
T. W. Koch), Jersey City, Snead & Co., 1929. 

Fogazzaro, Eden Anto, translated by T. W. Koch, San Francisco 
[privately printed by the Roxburghe Club], 1930. 

New light on old libraries, Chicago [reprinted for private circulation 
from The Library Quarterly, April, 1934], 1934. 

The circumstances surrounding the Eden Anto publication were 
unusual. One morning Koch received a telegram from the Roxburghe 
Club asking him if he could provide a manuscript for a fine edition 
to be limited to the membership. That afternnon, by air mail, he dis- 
patched the manuscript of Eden Anto, with photographs of plates 
from the original 1532 edition of the Orlando Furioso, as well as pho- 
tographs of a letter by Ariosto and Lord Charlemont’s note for the 
Pierpont Morgan Library’s copy. The book soon became a collec- 
tor’s item.! 

Koch was an honorary member of the Dante Society of London, 
and a life member of the Dante Society of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. He was always eager to enrich the Italian holdings of his Li- 
brary. A true scholar and a perfect gentleman, his death is mourned 
by all the fraternity of those ‘‘who have intelligence of’’ the Poet. 

Ev_Ton HockInG 


1 For this anecdote I am indebted to Miss Ruth Jackson, who for years 
was secretary to T. W. Koch. 








3 Important Italian Jots 


LE AVVENTURE DI GIOVANNI 
PASSAGUAI 


ARISTIDE B. MASELLA 








This rollicking story of ‘“Hard-Luck Johnny’”—basal in vocabulary and 
simple in grammatical structure—is ideal for use with first term high 
school classes. It contains an abundance of easy drill materials covering 


vocabulary and syntax, is delightfully illustrated and sturdily bound. 
$1.12 


GOLDONI’S LA LOCANDIERA 


Edited by: J. G. FUcILLA and ELTON C. HOCKING 
Northwestern University 


The complete, unsimplified, original text of La Locandiera is edited in this 
volume for use with second year high school and first year college classes. 
Typographical indication of pronunciation and stress is made throughout 
the text ; explanations of all difficult expressions are given at the foot of each 


page and highly practical exercise materials stress vocabulary acquisition. 
$1.12 


DIECI NOVELLE 
CONTEMPORANEE 


MICHELE CANTARELLA, Smith College 
PAUL L. RICHARDS, Lake Erie College 


This collection of ten short stories which have been edited for second year 
college and third year high school classes constitutes both an anthology of 
popular prose readings and a literary introduction to the contemporary 


Novella. Exercise materials provide for review of basal grammatical con- 


structions. $1.28 
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Just Published 


THE ITALIAN 
LANGUAGE 
By Mario A. Pei 


A GENERAL feference work and textbook on Italian linguistics, 
tracing the development of the language with respect to 
phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary, and dialects. This 
work, which is presented in condensed form but still contains 
the findings of the foremost linguists, is especially adapted for 
use in elementary and advanced classes in Italian linguistics in 
colleges and universities. Price, $3.00. 


“I consider Professor Mario A. Pei’s The Italian Language by 
all odds the best work thus far written on its subject ...a 
modc! both in plan and in execution.” —Professor Louis H. Gray, 
Columbia University. 


A Unique Reader 


CENNI GEOGRAFICI 
SULL’ ITALIA 
By Rosa Trillo Clough 


rao to implement students of Italian with a thorough 
basic knowledge of the physical, economic, and political 
aspects of the geography of Italy. Teachers of both college and 
high school Italian are invited to apply for examination copies. 


Price, $1.25. 
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